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EDITORIAL 


MAY assume that the readers of our Christmas 
[unter pondered well the interview with Mr. 

Alfred Clark, the managing director of The 
Gramophone Company. They will have noted that 
Mr. Alfred Clark when he first went to work 
with Edison divided his time between the phono- 
graph and the kinetoscope and they will have been 
interested to learn that actually the first film play 
was devised and carried out by Mr. Clark. During 
the years that succeeded the development of the 
kinetoscope into the cinematograph, of the phono- 
graph into the gramophone, the recording of 
sight and sound took each a road more and more 
separate from the other. Now, forty years after 
Mr. Alfred Clark produced that first film play of the 
Execution of Mary Queen of Scots, the rival industries 
of films and records appear likely to be more closely 
linked together than they ever were in the beginning, 
and indeed the first combined production of H.M.V. 
and Dominion Films, Splinters, has already made its 
appearance in a London cinema. We may look 
forward to getting fairly soon a gramophone with 
a home cinema attachment, while many people 
think that television is much nearer than might be 
supposed from the attitude of the Press and Trade 
towards it. What interests me particularly in these 
developments is the influence they may have over 
the performer. With the best always available it 
seems increasingly improbable that the public will 
put up with the second best. During the last 
twenty-five years over production has been the rule 
in all the arts. There have been too many novelists, 
too many violinists, too many acrobats, too many 
tenors, too many dancers, too many actors, too many 
critics and too many journalists, with the result 
that the public has been saturated with the third- 
rate and the second-rate. I hear now on all 
sides lamentations over out-of-work members of 
orchestras and bands, about novelists who cannot 
earn a living wage by writing their novels, and about 
violinists who can only succeed in keeping the wolf 
from the door by giving lessons. Open any news- 
paper and you will read advertisements by teachers 
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who profess to teach people to do not very well what 
thousands of others are not doing very well already. 
There has never been since the beginning of the world 
such a profitable harvest for even the merest gleaners 
in the fields of art, and it is not surprising that so 
many rash amateurs should be thrown out of work by 
a reaper and binder like the talkies. 

It is no longer enough for a man to be able to 
strum on a banjo through the evening to get an 
engagement. Nowadays only instrumentalists who 
really do know how to play have a chance of being 
heard. I cannot shed any crocodile’s tears over the 
misery that such a concentration of entertainment 
must bring to many. I cannot even shed tears for 
the members of my own profession. I know 
perfectly well that the effect of diverting so much 
popular attention from books to music is likely to 
make it difficult for writers of books, but so long as 
this country alone pretends to find employment for 
ten times as many writers of books as are necessary, 
so long will it be deluged by the outpouring of 
incompetent attempts at self-expression. Literature 
is at a disadvantage when compared with music, 
because any Tom, Dick, or Harry thinks he has a 
right to criticise a book, whereas in his judgments of 
music he is still subject to a few scruples of reverence 
for the unknown. I find among my correspondents 
many more people who are anxious to be told what 
they should like in music than what they should 
like in literature. In fact I have known a man ask 
me as earnestly as if his future happiness depended 
on the answer whether I could endorse his opinion 
of some tin-pot serenade or other, and in almost the 
same sentence go on to give his opinion of a book of 
mine which he was far less capable of appreciating 
or even of understanding than the piece of music of 
which he supposed he ought to exhibit so much awe. 

It will never be possible to guarantee quality 
in literature merely by restricting its quantity. 
That there will be fewer books printed in proportion 
to the population I have little doubt, but I am much 
less optimistic about any improvement in their 
quality. On the other hand, of a very much higher 
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standard of acting, singing and playing I feel positive. 
One of the chief reasons why so many people grumble 
at the programmes of the Radio is that they have 
grown accustomed to a higher level of performance 
from the gramophone. That will always be the 
difficulty for the maker of Radio programmes. I do 
not see how they are ever going to find enough 
artists to go round. During the last seven years 
Radio has added very few real stars to the firmament 
of art. The legend has grown up that some people 
are more suited for the microphone than others, and 
it is true to the extent that some people are better 
able to surmount the difficulty on the microphone 
than others. But much of the popularity of this 
legend is to be derived from disappointed performers 
who finding themselves a failure on the microphone 
go about disseminating the idea that nature left out 
of their composition that indefinable something 
which makes for broadeasting success. The same 
is true of the gramophone. Success over the micro- 
phone or on the dise is chiefly a matter of vitality. 
The quality of Caruso’s voice was great, but greater 
than the quality of his voice was the excess of vitality 
he had, an excess which always left him with enough 
in reserve when he was singing into the unresponsive 
horn. And this vitality, too, is surely the explana- 
tion of the success which great conductors achievé 
with orchestras. The great conductor may have an 
original reading of a composition, but what really 
makes him great is his ability to extract from every 
performer the maximum of that performer’s accom- 
plishment and the limit of his emotional content 
If in the future a higher and higher premium is to be 
placed on vitality it is obvious that more and more 
artists will fall by the wayside. 


I doubt if the general public is ever sufficiently 
conscious of the expenditure of an artist’s energy. 
We are still old-fashioned enough on this paper to 
believe with Horace that “ ars est celare artem,”’ and 
to think whether the artist be an artist, a singer, a 
dancer, a juggler, or a writer the more obvious the 
ease with which he apparently performs the more 
likely such ease is to be the fruit of long and tre- 
mendous effort. The general public is apt to applaud 
an artist for what they should hiss him, that is to say 
for the revelation of effort in his performance. I 
think I have quoted before in these pages the reply 
of Partridge to Tom Jones when he was asked how 
he enjoyed a certain actor’s performance. Partridge 
replied that he did not enjoy it at all, for nobody 
would know that the man was acting, whereas he 
had lately seen an actor whose performance impressed 
him much more, because anybody could see that he 
was acting. 


An unsophisticated reading public like’ the 
American always likes to see that a man is writing, 
and during the last quarter of a century the vast 
growth of an unsophisticated reading public in 


this country has led equally to an undue respect for 
the difficulty a man has in expressing himself rather 
than the ease. Easy writing makes hard reading, 
but alas, the public thinks such hard reading must 
have meant hard writing and reveres it accordingly. 
We all know the fiddler who gibbers and mouths 
and shivers and twitches, and for such grimacing and 
gesture gets all that ill-considered applause from the 
eredulous public. We all know the strong man who 
groans and sweats over a monster bar-bell, the lifting 
of which a more artistic rival makes appear so easy. 
Far from being the life of indulgence so many 
people suppose it, the life of an artist is in fact one 
long austere ordeal. And in the future the strain 
upon an artist’s vitality is likely to increase all the 
time. The economic struggle is so intense nowadays 
that almost every artist is compelled to overtax his 
resources, and the invention of all these new mediums 
for mechanically disseminating art has added another 
test of endurance. 


In proportion as the majority of the human race 
tends to resolve itself into types, so does the exploita- 
tion of the individual personality become more and 
more ruthlessly demanded. More and more is the 
artist expected to live for the benefit of people who 
only want to exist themselves, and who prefer to 
do their living vicariously through artists. The 
films afford countless men and women an opportunity 
to imagine themselves in love without expending 
any of their own emotion or risking any of their own 
respectability. The gramophone provides them with 
an opportunity to express their own vague artistic 
yearnings vicariously. People sometimes criticise 
the gramophone to me because of the bore it is to 
change the records. As a matter of fact that 
changing of the records is one of the charms of the 
gramophone, and when the day comes that the 
changing of the records is done mechanically the 
gramophone will have lost something thereby. 
There is a satisfaction for the average man in taking 
a great soprano out of an album, putting her on the 
turntable, and compelling her to sing whether she 
wants to or not. There is even a satisfaction in 
turning over the disc in the middle of the movement 
of asymphony. The average man feels that by that 
simple process he has held up a mighty orchestra 
for his own convenience, and the pleasure he gets 
from the music is thereby doubled. 


What a strain all these new mediums are going to 
put upon the artist! How easy and how remote 
will soon seem the reputation that a singer could 
gain from giving two concerts a year in a capital ! 
Nowadays he is at the merey of every man’s mood, 
and that accomplishment which seemed so magical 
when revealed to a great audience, most of the 
members of which were in sympathy with one 
another’s desire to be moved, will now so easily come 
to seem a mere trick when it is compelled day in 
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and day out to contend with the humdrum moods 
of an individual. 

The Two Black Crows provide a good example of 
the strain of modern conditions. Their first record 
was a fantastic success and sold by the million; 
now they have reached their seventh record and 
most of their humour seems to have moulted away. 
In the days before the gramophone and radio their 
repertory would have lasted them for twenty years. 
We even tend to become blasé about the records of 
good music which are made nowadays with such 
prodigality. Readers who write and remonstrate 
with me for not appearing to give so much attention 
as I used to give to individual records forget that 
five years ago I could mention every record published 
during the previous three months and devote a 
certain amount of space to each one without taking 
up so many pages as I should have to take up now 
to discuss the mid-monthly issues alone. I have 
never pretended to be a technical critic, and recording 
has now reached such perfection that good technical 
criticism has become the most important part of a 
gramophone ecritic’s duties. The wealth of choice 
is now so large for the gramophone enthusiast as to 
have become embarrassing. During December alone 
we had a splendid album of Madame Butterfly and 
a six dise album of Elgar’s Concerto in B minor from 
Columbia, two albums of the Bach B minor Mass and 
an album of Cortot and Thibaud playing the Kreutzer 
Sonata from H.M.V., and from Decea six of the 
twelve records they have devoted to Handel’s 
Grand Concertos. Any one of these productions five 
or six years ago would have given us enough to dream 
about for three months. Nowadays, we accept them 
as nonchalantly as we might accept a bunch of fox 
trots. I must confess I did get a thrill from the 
Handel Concertos, because my correspondence for 
the last six years has continually been punctuated by 
despairing requests for the Concerti Grossi. Well, 
the Decca Company made no mistake about it when 
they did publish them and I hope that they will meet 
with a rich reward for their enterprise. The surface 
of Decca has much improved lately, the recording of 
the strings is particularly good, and the whole 
production is a monument of good taste. I hope 
that those readers who have been indignantly 
demanding why none of the recording companies 
has thought it worth while to bring out Handel’s 
Grand Concertos will ensure that the Company which 
has brought them out at last shall find them worth 
their while. 

The performance of the Kreutzer Sonata by 
Cortot and Thibaud was, as we might have expected, 
excellent. At the same time, I did not feel that it 
was so much better than one or two other recordings 
of the Kreutzer Sonata we have had, as to make it 
worth while spending eight-and-six a dise on these 
two red stars. Still, even I have not yet quite lost 
my awe of red-seal celebrity discs, and I should 
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sympathize with the man who fancied that he was 
getting out of them some extra perfection of recording. 
I wonder who was the genius that first thought of 
red for the colour of these celebrities ? No other 
company has ever been able to achieve a label so 
attractive in colour. The purple label of Columbia 
should have been good; but somehow it was the 
wrong purple and never managed to effuse such an 
authentic air of grandeur. That idea of one side 
only for celebrity discs was a good one. I remember 
when correspondents used to write to assure me 
solemnly that one of the reasons why H.M.V. celebrity 
records were so much better than ordinary records 
was that they were only recorded on one side of the 
disc. It was idle for me to write and contradict 
them, they did not want to be contradicted ; they 
wanted to believe that single-sided recordings were 
better. One of the things I do miss in the modern 
H.M.V. catalogue is the appearance of galaxies of 
Stars in various bright-coloured raiment. You will 
remember the sextette from Lucia, which was of 
such richness including as it did six stars, that white 
had to be used to express as it were the inexpressible. 
Then there were those buff-label duets, and pale 
apple-green quintets, and porcelain-blue quartets. 
I have often thought I should like to start a museum 
to house one specimen of every kind of dise record 
ever published. I wonder how many there would 
be? I wish some devoted reader would set himself 
the task of making out alist. Iam sure I am voicing 
the opinion of our readers, when I say how much 
we should like such an article. ‘* A Discography of 
Gramophone Records up to date,” the article should 
be called. Now who will volunteer for this noble 
but arduous task ? 

The Columbia album of Elgar’s great violin 
concerto is a splendid affair. It was inevitable that 
Columbia would do this sooner or later because 
Albert Sammons is in their list and Albert Sammons 
was the soloist whom Sir Edward Elgar chose to 
interpret his Concerto originally. The Concerto is 
one of the most difficult pieces of violin music that 
exists. What amazes one now when one sees these 
six sumptuous dises is to think’that when it was first 
recorded the Concerto was squeezed on to two light- 
blue Columbia dises, which afford one of the finest 
examples of the scratch that can be found anywhere. 
Albert Sammons will be glad to feel that at last 
his great playing has received a worthy setting. It 
must have been about the same time as Sammons 
recorded Elgar’s Violin Concerto that he was playing 
in the London String Quartet and took part in that 
wonderful performance of Mozart’s G minor Quintet, 
which extended in those days to the almost un- 
paralleled length of three discs. I hope that the 
publication of the complete Concerto may be taken 
as an omen that we shall presently get a complete 
version of that glorious quintet, but whether it will 
be as tense a performance as that original one, 
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which (as I think I have told you already in these 
columns) was recorded during the daylight air raid 
in 1915, remains to be heard. 


For the Bach B minor Mass in two albums I can 
only refer you to what Mr. Crabtree wrote about it 
in the Christmas Number. I have never been able 
to appreciate it as I should, because it does not 
represent for me anything like the music of a Mass. 
I cannot help thinking of the Mass as an act of 
worship rather than as a concert-hall performance, 
but whatever my feelings about the music itse'f I 
do not yet believe that the gramophone is capable 
of dealing adequately with these great choral works. 
Still, it is only right for the recording companies to 
go on trying, because there are many people for whom 
choral music is the greatest expression of music, and 
to achieve perfection in the recording of choral works 
would provide so many with the pleasure that is 
now denied to them. However, I will leave the 
judgment of the Bach B minor Mass to people who 
are better entitled to pass it than myself, to talk 
about what I feel myself better qualified to talk 
about, and that is the admirable album of Madame 
Butterfly. I still think that the Traviata performance 
is the most successful of these Columbia albums 
up to date, but I prefer the Madame Butterfly album 
to the Bohéme album. I first saw Butterfly in 
the summer of 1905 at Covent Garden, and I have 
never seen a Butterfly since who appealed to me as 
much as Emmy Destinn, and I remember at the 
end of the last scene, when poor Butterfly had left 
the child with the two toy flags and retired behind 
the screen to kill herself, that three tiresome women 
rose in the stalls to gather their wraps about them 
preparatory to finding their carriage, and I remember 
that Lady Dilke, whose guest I was that night, 
thrust her foot between the stalls and caught one 
of the ladies in the small of the back as she muttered 
in a fierce voice ‘* Will you sit down,”’ whereupon the 
three insensitive women sat down meekly until the 
fall of the curtain. I had often wanted to do that 
at theatres, and I have often wanted to do it since, 
but I have never had the courage to do it so fiercely 
and so neatly. Rosetta Pampanini, who is the 
Butterfly in this album, sang the part last year at 
Covent Garden, but I do not care for her Un bel di 
so much as Destinn’s. There was a poignancy in 
Destinn’s voice which reminded me in song of the 
poignancy in Duse’s speaking voice. This quality 
she was able to get into her gramophone records 
even in those early days of recording. 


The album, however, which gave me most pleasure 
last month, which indeed has given me almost more 
pleasure than any other album I know, is that from 
H.M.V. of three twelve-inch and two ten-inch records 
of Yvonne Printemps and Sacha Guitry. Here 
we have perfectly recorded souvenirs of the greatest 
actor of our time and perhaps the greatest actress. 


The scene from the second act of Marette between 
Prince Louis Napoleon and the little actress is so 
perfect that any words of mine which attempted to 
describe its perfection would spoil it. I suppose that 
one should understand French to appreciate it, and 
yet I cannot help feeling that without any knowledge 
of French a listener would be enchanted by the 
beauty of the phrasing. There is not one inflection 
for which once having been heard there could 
possibly be a substitute. Besides the extract from 
Mariette there are scenes from Mozart and a 
delightful interview from Deburau. Music and 
singing and dialogue all combine to give the owner 
of these dises as rare a pleasure as can be imagined 
for him. I am not given to playing over new 
records more often than is necessary nowadays, but 
I have played these through over and over again 
from sheer delight in them. 


There have been a lot of good sketches of military 
life recently: signs, I suppose, that the gramophone 
is trying to keep up with the apparently insatiable 
popular demand for reminiscences of the war in any 
shape or form. Could anything be more pathetic 
than the way our idealists perceive in this passion 
for war literature great hopes for peace in our time ? 
The best of these sketches is one called Memories of 
France by Some of the Boys. It is a red half-crown 
Parlophone disc, and I wonder how many of our 
readers can identify the officer in this record. To the 
first reader who successfully does so I will send a 
signed copy of Gallipolt Memories. 


I was talking the other day to one of our friends 
in the trade and he was deploring to me the way that 
records were allowed to die nowadays almost as 
soon as they were born. This of course is one of 
the results of over-production. The life of the 
average novel nowadays is not more than two months, 
and apparently the life of the average gramophone 
record is no longer. Of course that does not apply 
to large standard works for which there will always 
be a slow but steady demand. Iam always meaning 
myself to go back through the lists and make an 
attempt to rescue good records from oblivion, but 
the effort of keeping pace nowadays with new 
records is so great that my good intentions never 
seem to come to anything. Moreover, I do think 
that the high level of recording all round is making 
it increasingly difficult to find outstanding records. 
I notice too in my correspondence a very consider- 
able diminution in requests for best recordings of 
this or that. My correspondents seem instinctively 
to realize that even the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 
is but mortal, and that he cannot any longer pretend 
to have aS many opinions about the comparative 
methods of this or that performance as he used to 
have some years ago. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
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SOME BEAUTIES OF FRANCK 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


freshen French music. The bigger men who 

followed him—d’Indy, Debussy, Ravel—all owed 
much to him, though only d’Indy was a devotee. 
Franck, developing late, concentrated his powers 
into comparatively few years. He saw mid-nine- 
teenth century French music for the superficial 
thing it largely was, and by a special grace he had 
the seeds of matter in his mind to beautify and 
strengthen it. It is forty years since he died; 
France sorely needs another Franck to-day. There 
is @ curious and engaging kind of simplicity in him— 
simple-mindedness, if the term is understood without 
any weakening sense. Take the song Ave Maria 
(Col. 9026). It has a hint of Mozartian limpidity 
of melody. The music soars, yet there is nothing 
of that self-conscious ‘‘ uplift ’’ that gives some so- 
called sacred music either a saccharine or a soapy 
flavour. 

Daniel Gregory Mason compares Franck to Amiel, 
and that strikes me as a happy comparison. Franck 
had not Amiel’s psychological curiosity, but an 
extract or two from the Swiss essayist’s diary may 
show what I mean. Under date April 28, 1852, 
Amiel speaks of silence as “ terrible as that calm of 
the ocean which lets the eye penetrate the fathomless 
abysses below.” I do not suggest that Franck was 
terrified by life; but he never took it—the inner 
life, that is—too easily ; and the wrestling Jacob in 
him shows in his music: at least, so it seems to me. 
There is a passion there. It is a mistake to imagine 
him, or any considerable composer, as a_ placid 
person, living a different kind of life in art from that 
he feels within. The outward circumstances of his 
life were mostly humdrum—the long daily grind at 
teaching and church work, with composition done 
in brief intervals; the half-baked performances of 
his works, that concealed much of their quality 
and power. The wider recognition came late. 
Contrast his half-dozen best works with an equal 
number by any French composer then working, and 
you see the difference between depth and super- 
ficiality. Patience, faith, friendship, sureness about 
his work, combined with modesty about himself— 
we know the outside of his character; only the 
music shows the inner life. He never went in for 
theses about art or ran about cultivating ‘“‘ move- 
ments ” and crusades. The seminal force was in his 
music, and it has since worked in the best of French 
composition. His heart was in it. 

Franck grows in our affections because he can 
touch the heart and come close to the spirit that 
we all are trying to develop—that in which we strive 


| YRANCK came happily at the right time to 


gladly in the world, because we believe that good 
endures. ‘‘ The only substance, properly so called,” 
says Amiel, “is the soul. . . . Consciousness alone 
is immortal, positive, perfectly real. . . . Conscious- 
ness is a universe, and its sun is love... .” That 
belief is not at odds with the belief in striving and 
fighting here: it all depends on what you mean by 
reality—not just the outside of things. Franck 
broke through to the inner consciousness, and we 
rejoice that he found the sun, and let us see it too. 

It is a commonplace to speak of Franck as naive. 
His is the naivety of experience and knowledge. 
As Amiel urges, he “ put spontaneity, naivety, before 
reflection, experience before study.” ‘‘ Let us make 
life itself our study,” he goes on. Franck did ; but he 
summed up life pretty shrewdly before putting it 
into his music; and, like all fine artists, he knew 
how to balance study and reflection with spon- 
taneity. One quality without the other means 
unbalance. 

Reflection showed him how to combine the slow 
movement and scherzo in the symphony; spon- 
taneity assured the happiness of the conjunction. 
(Both H.M.V. and Columbia have recorded the 
work. I prefer the latter’s interpretation, but it is 
pre-electrical. Harty or Wood ought to re-record 
it.) Franck was sixty-seven when it was first heard, 
in 1889. You can gauge the level of Parisian taste 
and experience when you read that the music was 
found strange and difficult by most of the audience. 
Its weaknesses were well summed up by Mr. Harvey 
Grace in the fourth number of Vox; every music- 
lover knows them well; in any case, they do not 
concern us here, for, it will be remembered, these 
articles aim simply to remind readers of recorded 
works showing outstanding quality, and of character- 
istic beauties in these. The innocent bombast (to 
use a rough term) in the symphony annoys only those 
who cannot give ‘themselves over to the sturdy 
mysticism that is accompanied by a love of pro- 
cessions. Elgar (also of Franck’s faith) shows it too. 
So, on his best side, does G.K.C.—though to compare 
him in general to Franck is too big a stretch! The 
symphony certainly affords varieties of experience. 
Franck had little experience of the world: his came 
from within. In that sense he may be narrow, but 
narrow waters run deep, and there is in their flowing 
a concentration of power that bears us nobly along. 
In the first movement we have mostly old methods 
charged with new impulses, in the second, a 
fine bit of architecture (slow movement plus scherzo ; 
see also the Grande Piéce Symphonique for organ, an 
earlier instance —not recorded: it ought to be). 
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That scherzo-like section, on muted strings, reminds 
me of one of those grave dances of angels that 
religious paintings depict. There is the essence of 
quiet, confident happiness in the lilting clarinet 
tune that follows; later, when the muted strings 
again take up their dance, we find it supporting the 
cor anglais melody that opened the movement, 
sweetly upholding its hands and uplifting its spirit. 
This is pure Franck —one of the types of work I 
think of when someone asks how music can give 
anything more than just ordinary pleasures that 
we can as well get from other pursuits. Music has 
its own life, and one only becomes a musician at 
heart when one realises that, and ‘“‘ realises ”’ it, too, 
by making its peculiar life a real part of one’s mental 
and spiritual activity. That is one of the reasons 
why some musicians get a little cross, now and 
then, with those who want to link up all music with 
titles and labels. There is no need for annoyance, 
if each understands that he is speaking of different 
orders of life : one, of the normal external association 
of music with familiar mental images, as in pictorial 
pieces ; and the other, who believes that he is best 
occupied in trying to make music real to himself in 
terms of its own life, not in those of literature or 
painting. (That, by the way, is one of the reasons 
why some composers we call ‘‘ extremist’ dislike 
romantic elements in music—because these are more 
or less fixed, and bound up with literary ideas pre- 
conceived, and so difficult for most people to shake 
off. I am not now arguing in defence of this kind 
of abstraction—I happen not to think it logical and 
wise—but it is as well to try to see what some 
modernists are aiming at. The extremist aims at a 
different sort of ‘‘ realisation ’’—the making real and 
valid—than most of us find satisfying. He says that 
we are still cherishing literary preconceptions, even 
when we try to think Mozart’s G minor, for example, 
as pure drama in sound; but our answer is that, if 
we are, we like doing that, and so shall continue to 
do it to the end of the chapter, I expect.) 

The finale of the symphony is splendidly healthy 
music, eager, glorified with a note of exaltation, 
rising to high stature. The mood of aspiration is 
over all; confidence continually grows, and the 
thought rises in fervour, waving the torch high, 
as the work speeds to its end in chivalric exultation. 
I spoke of Schumann’s Fourth as chivalric; compare 
the two spirits: it is instructive. 

The Quartet (H.M.V.: Virtuoso Players) will, I 
take it, always be a bigger favourite than the Quintet. 
That first movement is surpassingly lovely, and the 
third too. The very first notes of the work impress 
one by their wide outlook and promise ; those early 
modulations open gates of wonder. There is a life’s 
maturity in such music. H.M.V. does the Quintet 
also (for depth try the slow movement —DB1101) 
and the Sonata for violin and piano, which is perhaps 
more interesting to professing musicians than to the 


generality of laymen, fine though its thought is. 
Franck, we note in the stirring canonic finale, could 
use his technique without boasting about it (we 
remember the canonic work in the symphony also). 
Of the twelve organ pieces, H.M.V. does five and 
Columbia one (this one, the brilliant and easily 
attractive Piéce Heroique, duplicating a H.M.V. 
record). This is not a bad percentage. The Pas- 
torale and the Finale in B flat will take any ear. 
There is not one of the others that would fail to 
interest any intelligent music-lover; but organ 
recording has not gone ahead very well, and I am 
told that it has not paid as it should; so we may 
not quickly expect more Franck with his foot on his 
native heath—the pedal-board. Until special organs 
are built for recording (as Harvey Grace cogently 
urged in last November’s GRAMOPHONE, and as he 
and I have insisted ever since recording began) we 
shall probably not get far. 

There is no need to expound the beauty of the 
Symphonic Variations (H.M.V.—Cortot). Again the 
musician delights in its dealings with the form, and 
shares the layman’s pleasure in its growth and joy. 
The middle section moves, musing, on the face of the 
waters ; the last skips on the mountain-tops. That 
latter mood used, long ago, to puzzle me a little in 
Franck ; at first it did not seem to fit. It was soon 
clear—simplicity of heart enjoying itself in unself- 
conscious art. So it does, in a way that perhaps 
brings a smile, in The Accursed Huntsman (once done 
by Col. —out of print: L1423)—quite astonishing 
devilment for Franck. It is true to urge that he 
could not rightly paint evil (as witness The Beatitudes, 
an extract from which we ought, however, to have 
recorded, for there is some fine stuff in them). 
His dramatic power lay in the depiction of conflict 
in the life of music, not of men. 

The choral music would scarcely repay recording 
by sales. Some of the Ballet Music from Hulda 
might, and the symphonic poem Psyche, which has 
a tender lightness of touch worth hearing more than 
once. Les Eolides is to me less interesting, but 
Franck there is working well within his scope. We 
badly need records of some of the piano works. 
There are only a few, and now that piano recording 
is (or can be) so good, we should have at least the 
big pieces. 

Only three songs are recorded—Panis Angelicus, 
sung by both Ljungberg and McCormack, the Ave 
Maria, referred to above, and La Procession, a 
lovely thing which everybody should have. McCor- 
mack sings it, with Panis Angelicus, on H.M.V. 
DB1095. This song about Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem has the touching, true beauty of the high- 
est simplicity in art ; it cannot too often be insisted 
that this simplicity is hard to come by. Most men, 
trying for it, o’erleap themselves, and fall on the 
other—into banality, over-sweetness, puling pretti- 
ness, or Mere empty reverberation of others’ strains. 
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Franck’s simplicity does not please everyone; but 
mostly, I find, those who dislike it do so on account 
of other elements mingled with it—his chromaticism, 
or some of his other technical peculiarities. They 
fail, I think, to separate these from his essential 
thought, which appeals to many of us as singularly 
pure, clear, powerful and. sustaining : that nourishes 
the imagination and tranquilises the heart, that 
puts a sure, affectionate hand upon our sometimes 
unsteady foot, and guides it into a freshly-cut step 
on the upward climb. 


ay 


Miss Dorothy L. Sayers kindly writes, a@ propos the December 
article on Schumann, in praise of the records of Dichterliebe 
made by Thomas Denijs, of which readers may be glad to be 
reminded. These are issued only abroad, by H.M.V. In 
general records mentioned in these articles (the enumeration 
does not aim to be complete) will be those found in the British 
catalogues—such as are easily obtainable from any local dealer. 
Readers who care to afford the extra cost will, it is assumed, 
be in touch with one of the importing firms, and so able to 
cast their net rather more widely than the generality of 
gramophiles. 


W.R. A. 


THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 


(Continued ) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


A Parlophone Celebration (1904—1929) 


ARAPHRASING Shakespeare’s immortal Juliet, 
Pon might aptly inquire, ‘‘ What’s Parlophone ? ”’ 
and then proceed— 


it is nor hand, nor foot— 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part— 
Belonging to a man. O, be some other name !— 
What’s in a name ? 


Ay, there’s the rub! ‘“ What’s in a name?” Why, 
in these days of bold advertisement, the name, once 
earned, is everything. And so no doubt it was in 
Juliet’s time, when young ladies went shopping 
under the arches of a colonnade at Verona to buy 
themselves new rosin or lute strings ; for they knew 
even at that epoch how to ask for what they wanted. 
The importance, then as now, lay not so much in 
the name itself as in what it implied; and that 
is why I think that record-buyers who attach a 
certain value to the Parlophone mark may be glad 
to learn something about the inner history of the 
enterprise that gave birth to it. After reading this 
article they will probably be ready to agree with me 
that the name, whilst neither Romeo nor Montague, 
has a very great deal in it. 

The opportunity arises out of an anniversary 
celebration and a handsome book compiled in 
connection therewith, this last taking the form of a 
highly interesting historical survey of the business 
from its inception in 1904 down to the present day 
—in point of fact, just a quarter of a century. The 
volume, whichis nearly of sheet-music size, is copiously 
illustrated with photographs of the appropriate 
persons and places, taken in every part of the world, 
besides numerous coloured plates reproducing special 
drawings by J. C. Turner, and designs, trade-marks, 
labels, etc. It is beautifully printed on thick paper, 


in clear roman type, and the get-up of the whole 
thing is perfect. The title-page indicates (by what it 
omits rather than by what it states) that our friend 
‘* Parlophone,” is the British Associate of the Berlin 
firm of Carl Lindstrém Aktien-Gesellschaft, or, more 
briefly, C. L. & Co., Ltd., a combine of talking- 
machine businesses that started in 1904 on the third 
floor of a small factory in the Briickenstrasse. 

Who was Carl Lindstrébm? A Swedish mechanic 
who, after having made a study of the fin-de-siécle 
phonograph, began manufacturing machines and 
records on his own account at Berlin in 1897. It 
was the period of semi-ignorance and half-hearted 
enterprise ; when only a few had got beyond mere 
dreams of the future possibilities of the gramophone 
business, and not a soul had as yet pictured in 
imagination the potentialities of its artistic develop- 
ment. (Five or six years later the whole idea had 
progressed. I was living then in New York, and 
acting aS musical adviser to the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company. The flat disc was gradually 
replacing the tubular roll, and the old talking- 
machine giving way to new methods of reproducing 
the human voice. I was more or less an eye-witness 
of that unforgetable transition.) But the Germans 
were not far behind the Americans, though the 
world was hearing much less about them. On the 
banks of the Spree, Carl Lindstrém and his co- 
optimistic allies were slowly but surely extending 
their operations, their personnel, their buildings, 
and making constant advances in their methods. 
After the manner of their nation, they imitated 
everything good that they dared to imitate, and then 
—proceeded so far as they could to improve upon it. 
Admirably is the perfected outcome of their processes 
in the making of Schallplatten, or flat discs, described 
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in the earlier pages of the book now before me. It 
represents in word and picture alike the incredibly 
gigantic growth of what is now one of the great 
industries of the world. 

The principal co-founder of the undertaking with 
Carl Lindstr6m was Dr. Max Straus, who in 1928 
received from the Technical High School of Breslau 
the honorary degree of Doctor-Engineer in recognition 
of his services as inventor and leader in the Sprech- 
maschinen and dise industry. Associated with Dr. 
Straus in the directorate we find other groups of 
clever-looking faces—those of Richard Seligsohn, 
Max Thomas, ©. M. Goldstein, Max and Alfred 
Gutmann, and Paul Offenbacher. Then among the 
photographs of the Committee of Supervisors and 
Advisors we come across two familiar names and 
countenances—those of Sir George Croydon (now 
Lord) Marks, and Mr. Louis Sterling, the chairman 
and managing director respectively of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company. What does that mean? 
you ask. Shall I tell you? I will; but I only heard 
it myself the other day. Well, it means that at the 
present time the Lindstrém group form part of the 
Columbia International Company. You would have 
hardly thought it possible, any more than I did, 
but it is so. In these days of mergers and millions 
money can buy any limited company, Société Anonyme 
or Aktien-Gesellschaft, on the face of the earth. 

But recover your breath, turn over another few 
pages, and what do you see? A familiar dark-blue 
placard illumined with the “ sterling ” device, ‘ £,” 
and the word ‘ Parlophone,” indicating as plainly 
as anything can that the English branch both for 
the manufacture and the disiribution of these well- 
known records is associated with the same powerful 
organisation. I could almost believe that to be 
another surprise for you, had you not probably 
guessed (or heard) it by now. It seems that the 
English Parlophone Company which was formed in 
October, 1923, is nevertheless an entirely independent 
concern, preparing and marketing its own records 
as we know in this country, and also dealing here 
with the product of the Odeon, Fonotipia, Beka, 
and other associated foreign companies. To know 
this is to understand the ever-widening sweep of 
the nets that have of late drawn the pick of the 
leading Continental artists and orchestras into the 
Parlophone catalogue. Moreover, the quality of its 
work has improved in proportion, and, speaking 
in the critical sense, I am bound to acknowledge 
on the part of Mr. Francis and his recording staff 
willingness to show a ready acquiescence in the 
occasional suggestions contained in my _ reviews 
elsewhere in THE GRAMOPHONE. 

There are a few other features of the souvenir album 
that are deserving of notice. Following upon the 
lengthy description of the Berlin factory, some sixty 
pages are devoted to a really remarkable series of 
photographs showing exterior and interior views 


of the Lindstrém branch establishments all over 
Europe (not forgetting 85, City Road, E.C.2) and 
every part of the tropical and antipodean globe. 
The nature and far-reaching extent of this well- 
managed business could not be better demonstrated. 
I have no notion of the combined value of the 
myriads of gramophones, loud-speakers, records, 
and mechanical musical appliances of every descrip- 
tion on view in this vast collection of stores, but it 
must amount to something enormous. 

Next comes an article, ably written by Dr. Franz M. 
Feldhaus, giving a history of the various instruments 
for reproducing, imitating, and amplifying the human 
voice from the sixteenth century down to the present 
era. This is illustrated by facsimiles of old wood- 
engravings, some of them very amusing, which clearly 
show how definitely the ideas of to-day had started 
in the minds of men so long as three or four hundred 
years ago. From primitive transmission by speak- 
ing-tube—invisible where mystery was sought—to 
the model of Edison’s first phonograph of 1878, 
reproducing speech, to the first flat disc of Emile 
Berliner (1888), and so on to the apparatus in use 
to-day, the whole march of progress is plainly traced. 
Then follow testimonials from prominent men and 
musicians, a scientific essay by Dr. Wilhelm Heinitz, 
and an entertaining dissertation on babies and the 
gramophone from the pen of Fred Hildenbrandt. 

Further on, Herr Hans Lebede tells of the artists 
whose supreme merit and distinction on the operatic 
Stage and concert platform on the Continent have 
brought them under the Lindstrém banner. Their 
pictures border this article for several pages, and 
among them I recognise, of course, the names, if 
not the faces, of all our Parlophone friends. Coming 
in the order in which they made their records and 
covering the whole period of a quarter of a century, 
they make a very interesting collection of photo- 
graphs, numbering altogether over two hundred. 
There is more material still, all of it appropriate, 
before one gets to the end of this wonderful book. 
But I have said enough to show what it is like, and 
will end by saying how much I wish I could send a 
copy of it to every one of our readers, with my best 
wishes for a Happy New Year! 


BPAAAAAAAAAAAMAAAAMAAanm 


VOICE TRAINING 
THE ART OF SINGING 


For information and advice upon every branch of the 
t, make an appointment with 


Mr. HERMAN KLEIN 


at lis Studio Residence : 
40, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W.8 


Telephone: PRIMROSE HILL 0047 
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ARTURO TOSCANINI 


By FAITH COMPTON MACKENZIE 


about seven years ago—long before the micro- 
phone came into use, when orchestral recording 
was a sad business, with no bass and searcely a 
breath of life, there was one red seal dise that we 
put on again and again, because it seemed to us the 
most wonderfully vivid thing in the whole of our 


[a the dark ages of the gramophone—that is, 


repertoire. That record is no longer to be found in 
The Gramophone Com- 
pany’s catalogue. It was 
Arturo Toscanini con- 


ducting the Minuet from 
Mozart’s Symphony in E 
flat, and even in that faint 
far-away musi the vita- 
lity and gen.us of the 
conductor were apparent. 
To us then, as to most 
English people now, 
Toscanini was but a name. 
Even now, after the lapse 
of all these years, we are 
only just beginning to get 


his records. The first 
electric recording was 
issued this autumn— 
Haydn’s ‘“ Clock” Sym- 
phony. He conducts his 


own perfect orchestra, the 
New York Philharmonic. 
Their latest production is 
Strauss’s Heldenleben, and 
I think most people will 
agree that the Toscanini 
records are in a class by 
themselves. Next year, in 
June, Toscanini will at 
last become a reality to “i f, 
London. For the first 
time he will visit us—he 
has been lured away from 
his beloved Seala and the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Society which at present share his 
activities. 

An interesting book by Tobia Nicotra has just been 
published. It is a complete biography of the great 
conductor, written in a rather flowery style, and 
translated into English by Irma Brandeis and 
H. D. Kahn (‘* Arturo Toscanini.” Alfred Knopf, 
London, 15s.). 1 quote a fewlines from it to lead me 
to the special aspect of his genius which I have had 
the opportunity of observing : 





TOSCANINI. 
By Fernando Autori. 


‘* Verdi’s melody, which is the amplification of 
speech itself; his music, which is the exaltation of 
life itself, move Toscanini immeasurably. But there 
is another more intimate reason for his admiration 
for the composer. Italian feeling draws him closer 
than to anyone else, Beethoven excepted.” 

Toseanini’s interpretation of Beethoven is worthy 
of the master. He is dynamic, electrifying, Jove-like 
in his absolute sovereignty 
—a hard task-master, who 
spares neither himself nor 
his musicians in the quest 
of perfection. He stands 
there, the son of a soldier, 
erect, with flashing eye. 
His baton might be a Field 
Marshal’s. Wherever he is 
he is the dominant figure, 


but at the Seala he is 
supreme. 


When for the second 
time in his life he was 
called upon to revive the 
fortunes of the _ great 
theatre, which had lain 
derelict throughout’ the 
war, he opened the season 
with Verdi’s Falstaff. This 
is rich comedy, almost 
conductor - proof, though 
only those who have heard 
it under Toscanini realise 
to the full its colour and 
sparkling gaiety. 

Toscanini approaches 
the work of his friend and 
idol, Verdi, with love and 
reverence. His conducting 
of La Traviata is a revela- 
tion. Most of us have 
heard it, half-heartedly 
produced during an opera season to a cold unrespon- 
sive house, the tunes stale, clotted and worn with 
careless use ; we have heard it described as quaint 
and ridiculous, and perhaps we have agreed. 

But Toscanini has every note, every emotion of 
the opera in his heart; he revives the life that was 
in it when Verdi conceived it; the significance of 
every phrase is delicately pointed ; it is almost with 
a caress that the lion of conductors draws out the 
familiar melodies that tell the poignant tale of 
Violetta. 
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The production of Boito’s Nerone at the Scala in 
1924 occupied the whole of Italy’s attention from the 
moment it was put into rehearsal. There was practi- 
eally nothing else to read about in the papers. It 
really seems as though opera were the first thing 
in the life of every Italian. What would the British 
public do if the Daily Mail filled its headlines and 
first columns with nothing but news of the coming 
British opera for a fortnight on end? When Nerone 
was produced the world rang with the splendour of 
the production, and the Daily Telegraph commented 
on the perfection of the Scala organisation, which 
was, and is, the finest in Europe, thanks to the 
maestro. 

The next big occasion at the Seala was the first 
performance of Puccini’s Turandot soon after the 
composer’s death. Puccini was conscious that he 
would not finish the opera, and he said to Toscanini, 
who was a great friend, that he would like someone 
to step to the footlights and say: ‘* The composer 
wrote so far; then he died.” 

It was a wonderful audience. People had come 
from all over the world, and the price of seats was 
enormous. Rosa Raisa, whom I used to see bathing 
at Capri before she ever thought of being a singer, 


UE 


played the Princess, coldly magnificent ; Fleta was 
disappointing as her lover, and Zaniboni was exquisite 
as Lit. It is with her death that Puccini’s work 
comes to an end, and as the little dead body was 
carried away the music ceased, and Toscanini, turning 
to the audience, said in a low voice: 

‘‘ Here the music ends. Here the maestro died.” 

The curtain came down on an _ unforgetable 
evening. 

I should like to see Meistersinger conducted by 
Toseanini. Signor Nicotra quotes Cesari of the 
Corriere della Sera: 

‘Toscanini . . . brought the Wagner comedy to 
life . . . the opera had none of the ponderous majesty 
of a Mottl interpretation and none of the nervousness 
of a Mahler performance. It was serene and fluent, 
limpid, interpreted by an artist, not drummed out 
by a bandmaster.”’ 

In other words it was interpreted as no doubt 
Wagener intended it to be, and surely Toscanini 
would not allow even Hans Sachs, generally one of 
the world’s greatest and most everlasting bores, to 
mar the comedy which can be, after all, “ limpid, 
fluent and serene.” 

FAITH COMPTON MACKENZIE. 


Le 


National Gramophonic Societys Notes 


[All Communications should be addressed to the Secretary, N.G.S., 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1.] 


Address. 


It is immaterial whether correspondence is sent to 10A, Soho 
Square or to 58, Frith Street, but to save trouble to callers it 
should be made clear that the Secretary’s office is at the former 
address, and that the records are at the latter. 


Catalogue. 

The new catalogue of the Society’s records is now ready. 
It will be found that, whether wisely or unwisely, a great 
many of the Society’s issues have been cut out. What remain 
are the more recent recordings and a few from 1928 which are 
still in demand. In every case the records are new pressings, 
and members who decide to replace their original records will 
find a marked improvement in surface. 


Corelli and Debussy. 

The Corelli Christmas Cantata and Debussy Deux Danses 
are retained (Nos. 69-71) because they were among the very 
best records made in earlier days. But they were, in the 
opinion of many members, unhappily mated on three records. 
In new pressings they have therefore been allotted two records 
each. The Corelli is on 69A and 69B, with a Bach aria on the 
fourth side, which was received with considerable delight by 
members at the last meeting of. the Society ; and the Deux 
Danses are on 70 and 71, with, on the fourth side, two of 
Debussy’s Six Epigraphes Antiques, duets for one piano, which 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson specially recorded for this 
purpose. 

We commend these four records to old as well as to new 
members. 


Premature. 

Records Nos. 138-141 are included in the catalogue, but 
they will not be ready for distribution till the beginning of 
February. 


Concerts. 

The first performance—a very fine one—of Arnold Bax’s 
new Sonata for two pianos was given by Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, to whom it is dedicated, at the meeting of the 
Music Society on December 10th. These delightful players 
are just off to America for their second tour, and we hope 
that many of our readers over there will hear them. 

On the previous evening André Mangeot and Lyell Barbour 
had given one of their sonata recitals at the Aolian Hall to 
an enthusiastic and, in spite of the vile weather, large audience, 
playing Mozart, Schubert (in the mood of Mozart), and Lekeu, 
the Belgian composer, who was Franck’s and d’Indy’s pupil, 
and died in 1894 at the age of 24. 

Two other performances of special interest to members of the 
N.G.S. were of the Brahms Piano quartet in G minor, Op. 25, 
by the English Ensemble (Kathleen Long, Marjorie Hayward, 
Rebecea Clarke, and May Mukle) at one of their Sunday tea- 
time concerts at Grosvenor House, and of the Brahms Piano 
trio in O minor, Op. 101, by the Max Pirani Trio (Max Pirani, 
Leila Pirani and Boris Hambourg) at the Molian Hall. 

Mile. Martha Amstad, another N.G.S. capture, who has 
recorded an exquisite Bach air to fill the fourth side of the 
Corelli Concerto records, was heard with her sister, Marietta, 
and with Madame Alice Ehlers at the harpsichord (known to 
us through Parlophone records) in a programme of duets and 
solos of old music at the Molian Hall on November 26th. 


In U.S.A. 

The four ’cello records (Nos. 131-4) of Bach and Vivaldi 
had the honour of being included in ‘“ Peter Hugh Reed’s 
regular Friday morning Review of Current Recorded Musical 
Releases’”’ broadcast from Station W.N.Y.C. on November 
8th and 15th last. We are very grateful to Mr. Reed, and 
trust that his hearers were equally grateful. 
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THE SONG CYCLES OF SCHUBERT 


By ROBERT W. F. POTTER 


SONG cycle is particularly interesting in that 
Ai consists of a number of songs more or less 

intimately related to each other. Its aggregate 
value really represents more than the sum total of 
its single contributions, Schubert has bequeathed 
to us two such song cycles (one dealing with the 
summer, and one with the winter) ; also a third group 
which, though not similarly connected, is usually 
regarded as a oycle, and represents the final phase of 
his development as a song writer. All three song 
cycles have now been reeorded for the gramophone, 
and are dealt with in the present article. In a second 
article I hope to write about two Schumann song 
cycles which have been recorded complete for the 
gramophone, and to make mention of others which 
have not, so far, been recorded in their entirety. 
No attempt will be made to comment on all the 
available records of each song, but attention will be 
given mainly to singers who have recorded the sets 
complete, with passing references to a few records 
by other singers of isolated songs in the groups. All 
the records mentioned are sung in German. 


‘Dre scHONE MULLERIN.” 


The three 12in. and seven 10in. records of the 
twenty songs in The Maid of the Mill cycle, sung 
by Hans Duhan (baritone), were issued by H.M.V. in 
this country on the occasion of the Schubert Cen- 
tenary. The set is complete except that a verse 
is omitted in each of six strophic songs (Das Wandern, 
Ungeduld, Morgengruss, Des Miillers Blumen, Trdnen- 
regen, and Des Baches Wiegenlied). There are slight 
discrepancies in the translated verses of the last- 
named three songs in the booklet accompanying the 
set, and the verses sung by the singer, also the songs 
are wrongly attributed to Rellstab instead of to 
Miiller, but these are minor details. 


It is unfortunate that the Duhan record of the 
first song, Das Wandern, is eclipsed by Sir George 
Henschel’s wonderful record, and I fancy a number 
of people may have formed a rather adverse first 
impression of the cycle by listening only to the first 
song by Duhan. This record, vocally, lacks the 
spontaneity, the life and the rollicking rhythm of 
Sir George Henschel’s rendering (which is placed a 
major 3rd down), but the pianoforte accompani- 
ments present an interesting comparison. That of 
the Duhan record is deep and ponderous, and con- 
jures up a picture of the slowly revolving mill-wheel 
in heavy harness, while the Henschel version (raised 

Cc 


a minor 6th) suggests the wheel turning gaily round 
at a much quicker pace. Duhan’s Wohin ? is good, 
with one unusual hold-up in the rhythm where the 
words might suggest a slight relaxing of the tempo. 
The acoustical records of this song by Gerhardt, 
Hempel, and Claire Dux are, however, justly admired. 
Halt ! with a splendid pianoforte prelude, and the 
chunking of the mill-wheel throughout, is a joyous 
song, and the interpretation is well conceived. 
Danksagung an den Bach, with its air of sweet 
serenity, is instinct with charm. Am Feierabend, 
with its seeming whirl of creaking sails in the 
picturesque piano part, reminds me of a windmill 
rather than a watermill. Duhan depicts the youthful 
energy, the spent strength, and the intense longing 
of the young Miller for Die schéne Miillerin, the 
peaceful evening, and the contented master’s words 
of encouragement, with a rare gift of interpretation. 
Der Neugierige, the miller’s appeal to the brook, 
could hardly be couched in more beautifully tender 
musical phrases. The Slezak (pre-electrical) record 
was a favourite. Ungeduld is superbly sung and 
accompanied. The Hempel record is deservedly 
popular, but the song is, obviously, a man’s song. 
The Tauber version also is a popular one, and has an 
orchestral accompaniment. The fragrant aubade, 
Morgeéengruss, is tenderly sung, and the canons in the 
piano part are delicately pathetic. The mill-wheel 
clanks in the accompaniment to Des Miillers Blumen 
(the forget-me-not song), and the phrasing of the song 
is full of beauty and simplicity. The interpretation 
of Trdanenregen is well thought out. Mein! the 
climax of the cycle (admirably sung and accom- 
panied), is aS spontaneous a pean of joy at love 
seemingly requited as one is ever likely to hear. 
In striking contrast is Pause, with its foreboding 
chords. The singing of Mit dem griinen Lauten- 
bande is inspired, and that of Der Jager exceptionally 
virile. Eifersucht und Stolz is a song in turbulent 
mood, and the heavily punctuated interpolations 
in the miller’s dialogue with the brook are singularly 
attractive. Listen to the rippling notes in the piano 
part at the words ‘‘ Doch sag’ihr nicht.” Die 
liebe Farbe, with its reiterated chords, is ineffably 
sad. One is thrilled by the energy of Die bése 
Farbe. Trock’ne Blumen, first tender and then 
despairing, is good, and the Slezak version, although 
acoustically recorded, also merits praise. Der Miiller 
und der Bach appropriately leads up to the con- 
cluding song, Des Baches Wiegenlied, asimple but 
exquisite melody. 
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The Czecho-Slovakian H.M.V. records of Schubert’s 
Die Winterreise and Schwanengesang cycles, also 
sung by Hans Duhan, are now obtainable in this 
country. 


‘‘Dre WINTERREISE.”’ 


The twenty-four songs of The Winter Journey 
are recorded complete (on six 10in. and six 12in. 
dises), with the single exception of Gute Nacht (in 
which verse 2 is omitted). Duhan’s voice is, I think, 
a trifle darker in timbre than in his records of Die 
schone Miillerin. This is as it should be, because a 
darker tone is required for these sad, though beautiful, 
‘‘ Winter Journey ” songs. Furthermore, the choice 
of a high baritone of large range of voice for this 
cycle and for Die schéne Miillerin is in accordance 
with Schubert’s intentions. Most of the Winterreise 
songs by Duhan are taken leisurely, whilst Erstar- 
rung, Rast, Der stiirmische Morgen, and Mut are 
splendidly sung and accompanied in brisk style, 
particularly the last two. Gute Nacht is very well 
sung. Die Wetterfahne is notable for the eloquence 
of its piano part. Gefror’ne Trdnen is a lovable little 
song, and its accompaniment captivating. It would 
be difficult to find a more agitated song than Erstar- 
rung. Der Lindenbaum (with a charming accom- 
paniment played by Professor Ferdinand Foll) is 
a close second to Kipnis’s rendering. Wasserflut 
is sung slowly and sorrowfully, as also is Das Wirts- 
haus. Duhan compasses with ease the two-octave 
range of Auf dem Flusse. His Riickblick is beautifully 
phrased, but as regards the syneopations, I prefer 
the spirit and deftness of the pianist, but not the 
piano reproduction, in the Tauber record. Irrlicht 
is impressive, with an ingenious piano section, and 
the other “ will-o’-the wisp” song, Tdauschung, is 
simply exquisite. Duhan bestows loving care on 
Frihlingstraum. Einsamkeit is perhaps the least 
interesting of the songs, but that is because of the 
fundamental mood of the poem, Schubert’s music 
being but the mirrored reflection. Die Post is better, 
technically, than the Tauber version. Der greise 
Kopf and Letzte Hoffnung are greatly enhanced by 
their accompaniments. Die Krahe is cast in the 
same mould, and well sung. Jm Dorfe, with its 
fascinating piano part, though it might have been a 
little more restrained vocally in view of the subject, 
is nevertheless one of the best Schubert records I 
have ever heard. There is poignant pathos at its 
close, and also in Die Nebensonnen. Der Wegquweiser, 
though perhaps not so fine a rendering as Kipnis’s, 
is well done. Das Wirtshaus, surely one of the most 
beautiful songs ever written, and one of the saddest, 
is also notable for its silvery chiming piano tones. 
Der Leiermann is a straightforward rendering, but 
the best interpretation is that by Sir George Henschel, 
who simply lives the song. 

Much as I like Tauber’s records of twelve of the 
Winterreise songs, I think the correspondiny records 


of Duhan are far better. Tauber, however, always 
sings with sincerity and expression, even if sometimes 
too tear-laden, but his high notes in these songs 
usually give me trouble with either fibre or steel 
needles, and his diminuendoes are often scarcely 
audible. The pianoforte accompaniments in this 
set are cleverly played, especially in Riickblick and 
Die Post, but the reproduction of those in the Duhan 
set is much superior. Several of the Tauber songs 
are, of necessity, taken less leisurely in order to get 
them within the limits of a 10in. record. 

The records in the Gerhardt album, which include 
eight of the Winterreise songs, are the best Schubert 
records by a woman singer. They are superb 
reproductions of her beautiful voice and supreme 
artistry, but these Winterreise songs are, of course, 
really intended to be sung by a man. All, however, 
are exceedingly good, and in all but two short ones 
the songs each occupy one side of a 12in. dise (even 
Der Leiermann) and are, therefore, not sung 
hurriedly. 


‘¢ SCHWANENGESANG,”’ 


The fourteen songs of the Swan-song group, issued 
in Czecho-Slovakia in April, 1929, are recorded 
complete on four 10in. and three 12in. dises, with 
the exception of Frihlingssehnsucht and Abschied, in 
both of which two verses are omitted. The 10in. 
record of Frihlingssehnsucht, coupled with Liebes- 
botschaft (with its ‘“‘ babbling brooklet ” accompani- 
ment) is a first favourite. There is extreme tender- 
ness towards the end of Krieger’s Ahnung. The 
Standchen (Leise flehen meine Lieder) is as good as 
any I have heard. The Aufenthalt record, though it 
cannot compare with the masterpiece by Kipnis, is, 
nevertheless, fascinating in its treatment of the 
pianoforte part. In der Ferne reminds one of the 
majesty of voice and the toiling bass accompaniment 
in the Kipnis Aufenthalt record. Das Fischermddchen 
is interpreted extremely well, and Abschied is an 
outstanding example of his perfect diction. Ger- 
hardt’s records of these two songs are also very 
beautiful. Heine’s melancholy in his poems Lhr Bild, 
Der Atlas and Die Stadt is adequately expressed in 
Duhan’s singing of these songs, and the pianoforte 
backgrounds in the two latter are specially interesting. 
Am Meer is less drawn-out than the otherwise good 
record by Kipnis, but the Tauber record, with an 
awe-inspiring orchestral accompaniment, has always 
been my favourite version, even though I am usually 
a Stickler for tradition and original accompaniments 
I prefer Duhan’s record of Der Doppelganger to 
Kipnis’s, partly because the realism of the latter 
invariably makes even the best of needles dither 
uncannily. The concluding song, Die Taubenpost, is 
such as one would expect Schubert to write as his 
last song—it is redolent of beauty in both the voice 
and pianoforte parts—and Duhan’s singing and 
Professor Foll’s playing do complete justice to it. 
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Duhan’s enunciation is masterly, his interpretation 
good, and his style manly and free from undue 
emotionalism. Throughout these song cycles, his 
voice sounds full, and never strained or tired. The 
accompaniments are well played, and the tone of 


the piano is uniformly good. For all-round, thoroughly 
musicianly renderings, the Duhan_ records of 
Schubert’s three song cycles are not likely to be 
excelled. 

R.W.F.P. 


Q 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK 


Resisi GTON, VAN WYCK (pronounced Wyke) was 
established only a year and a half ago in the premises once 
occupied by Edison Bell—that is, 42-3, Cranbourn Street, 
exactly opposite the Hippodrome, and therefore in the heart 
of the jazz world. Yet, oddly enough, the business done in 
dance records is comparatively negligible. How does the man 
in the street, passing by the window, realise that unless he 
wants something rather unusual he had better pass by and 
go to another shop round the corner ? 

Not that he 
would not get what 
he wanted if he 
did go in and ask 
for the latest jazz 
or the latest film 
theme. But the in- 
terest of Messrs. 
Rimington and van 
Wyck themselves is 
obviously concen- 
trated upon Euro- 
pean recordings of 
merit, and the fact 
that their premises 
have already had to 
be enlarged is a 
sign that they have 
not concentrated in 
vain. 

Stocking such an 
establishment as 
this is a tricky busi- 
ness. There is al- 
ways the possibility a: 
that a foreign re- W. RIMINGTON. 
cording, unique at 
the moment it is ordered, may be superseded in a night by a 
home issue of the same work at half the price. And the 
impenetrable secrecy maintained by our recording companies 
is only equalled by the unanimity of their productions. If 
there is one home issue, a spate is sure to follow. This is a 
fact which is faced fearlessly by the partners, and it says 
much for their discrimination that they and their clients have 
been spared bitter experiences and disappointments. 

A pleasing event for all concerned happened the other day, 
when the B.B.C. needed a very varied collection of foreign 
records for the Austrian Poster broadcast. These were all 
delivered within an hour from Cranbourn Street. The stock 
is a large and exceedingly interesting one, and perhaps the 
greatest number of records are German Polydors, followed 
closely by foreign H.M.V., French Columbias, ‘‘ Hits,’ and 
Electrolas. Stravinsky’s Sacré du Printemps, played by the 
French Symphony Orchestra under M. Pierre Monteux, a 
French H.M.V. album, has been one of the best sellers of this 
year, though the records are 8s. 3d. each. 

A gorgeous golden album of Rachmaninoff’s Symphony 
No. 2, played by the Cleveland Orchestra, and costing 10s. 9d. 
a gold-labelled record, comes from Brunswick Co. and merely 
to contemplate such richness takes one’s breath away. This 
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Haines. 


album de luxe has justified its importation, and adorns the 
collections of rich or extravagant gramophonists, not only 
because it is novel and handsome, but because it is an unique 
recording of this splendid symphony. 

A single and exquisitely dear record (10s. 9d.) is Maria 
Barrientos singing El Pana Morino, Seguidilla Murciana and 
Asturiana, accompanied by the composer, De Falla. This is 
from Columbia. There is the Bach Concerto for three pianos 
in C major, a foreign H.M.V.; there is Debussy’s Rhapsody 
for saxophone and 
orchestra, played by 
M. Viard (H.M.V.) ; 
there is Schumann’s 
Papillons, played 
by Joseph Schwarz, 
a “Hit” record. 
There is Ravel’s 
Tsigane, a rhapsody 
for violin and piano, 
played by M. Lucien 
Schwartz and M. 
Petitjean. There are 
Dupare songs sung 
by M. Panzera, and 
there is the Bach 
Prelude and Fugue 
in E minor played 
by M. Louis Vierne 
on the Notre-Dame 
organ. 

These are a very 
few of the rareties 
to be found in 
Cranbourn Street. 
There are many, 
equally interesting 
and novel, among the less expensive records with which the 
catalogue abounds. 

Messrs. Rimington and van Wyck do not as a rule send out 
records on approval, though they have been known to make 
exceptions. In one case a couple of not very wealthy people 
came in to buy a gramophone, evidently an event in their 
lives for which they had been saving for some time. When 
they had chosen, they proceeded to the question of records, 
and after they had selected some of the usual light stuff, they 
were asked to hear the first side of Schubert’s Unfinished. 

They were not sure that they cared about that. But as they 
were obviously intelligent, Mr. Rimington thought it worth 
while to offer to let them have the symphony on approval, to 
be returned if they still were not interested. The end of this 
story is, of course, that they did not return the symphony, 
which proved to be, for the how many hundredth time, the 
bridge that leads the novice into the fresh green fields 
of classical music. But this, as I said, was an exceptional 
case. 

Messrs. Rimington and van Wyck very wisely consider that 
the two slogans *‘ Any record sent on approval’”’ and ‘* Every 
record fresh from the factory’ are not compatible. 

They prefer the latter. F. C. M. 





Haines. 


Ww. C. VAN WYCK. 
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JASCHA HEIFETZ 


By C. A. BELL 


TT stands is no violinist in the world of music to-day, who 
stands so absolutely alone in his art, as Jascha Heifetz. 
He is an entirely individual player, and his interpretations 
are unlike those of any other violinist. 


He copies no one, and his renderings of the classics are 
entirely his own; while his flawless technique and phenomenal 
mastery over bow and fiddle have been a source of amazement 
to both Press and public alike for over twenty years. 


He was born at Vilna (then capital of Lithuania, in West 
Russia) in 1901, and began learning the violin at three years 
of age, studying at the Royal Music School at Vilna. Com- 
pleting the course at the age of seven, he made his first public 
appearance at Kovno (present capital of Lithuania) in 1908, 
where as a very little boy he interpreted the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto in E minor. 


Following this early appearance it was decided to send little 
Jascha to the Conservatoire of Music at Petrograd, to study 
under Professor Leopold Auer. After three years’ study with 
this famous pedagogue, Heifetz was a finished violinist at the 
age of ten; and his tour through Russia, which followed 
immediately upon the conclusion of his studies at the Conser- 
vatoire, Was an amazing triumph. 


In 1912 Heifetz took Berlin by storm on his first tour where, 
at eleven years of age, he played with the leading symphony 
orchestras of Germany and Austria (Berlin, Leipzig, Vienna, 
etc.) A wonder child of the violin, he held great audiences in 
Germany and Austria spellbound by his renderings of the 
greatest and most exacting compositions; and the keenest 
critics of three countries had nothing but praise for his astound- 
ing technique, and the incomparable purity and richness of 
his tone. 

A mere child in years, he had an extensive repertoire that 
covered the most difficult works of all the great masters ; and 
before he was in his teens he had acquired a reputation for 
extraordinary brilliancy of execution, a faultless bow, flawless 
technique, and a power of expression and depth of feeling 
amazing in one so young. 

After escaping, with terrible experiences, from Russia (during 
the War) to the United States, by way of Siberia, he conquered 
America, making a triumphant debut in New York City in 1917. 


Touring the States as a recitalist and soloist, with all the 
larger symphonic organisations, he delighted huge audiences 
by his playing of the most difficult works in a violinist’s reper- 
toire. 

His English debut, from which, needless to say, he emerged 
triumphant, was not until May, 1920, at the Queen’s Hall, 
London, and was awaited with extraordinary interest by the 
musical public of Great Britain. 

He achieved an amazing success before a packed house, 
attracted by the H.M.V. records that had preceded him; for, 
before Heifetz played a note in England, some seventy or 
eighty thousand of his records had been sold in the country. 


James Thompson Wilson (the well-known London Bow- 
maker), re-haired Heifetz’s bow only the day before his first 
appearance in London, the bow being taken to Wilson by 
his father. At the second concert of his first English visit he 
played the famous Bach Chaconne and the ever-beautiful 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto, astonishing the critics by the 
magnitude of his technical powers. On November 25th of the 
same year he interpreted the Elgar Violin Concerto at a 
Philharmonic Society Concert, under the conductorship of 


Albert Coates. The performance was praised unreservedly 
for the perfect quality of his tone and the complete mastery of 
his bowing in the Finale. 


In 1925 Heifetz became a naturalised American and he has 
lived chiefly in that country since that date when not touring. 


He was accorded a wonderful reception when he visited, 
for the first time, the South:Island of New Zealand, in August 
of 1927; Great Britain, Europe, America and the Far East he 
has toured several times, and the keenest critics of Europe have 
nothing but praise for him, while seats are at a premium when- 
ever he is billed to appear. * 


He was presented with a medal from the ‘‘ Société de Concerts 
Conservatoire de Musique ”’ in 1926, the ‘‘ Jiji Shimpo Medai ”’ 
(Japan) in 1923, the medal of ‘‘Les Anciens Eléves du 
Conservatoire’ of Paris, and the Cross of the ‘“‘ Légion 
d’ Honneur.”’ 

His honours include the ‘‘ Chevalier French Legion of 
Honour,”’ and ‘‘ Honorary Member, Society of Professors of 
Paris Conservatoire.” 

His violins are a Joseph Guarnerius del Gesu 1742 (ex. 
Wilhelmj, Sarasate and Ferdinand David) and an Antonio 
Stradivari (about 1730). His excellent accompanist is Isidor 
Achron. 

He first recorded for The Gramophone Company in 1917, and 
of his H.M.V. records, which number over thirty, the Finale of 
the well-known Violin Concerto of Mendelssohn is one of 
the finest. Perhaps the full beauty of this famous concerto is 
not fully displayed without an orchestral accompaniment, but 
Heifetz’s impeccable mastery over the violin, his brilliant 
execution and remarkable purity of tone, together with the 
flawless piano accompaniment, combine to produce a record 
of such perfection, that the lack of orchestral accompaniment 
becomes of less consequence. 


The lovely Andante of the Goldmark Concerto, most beauti- 
fully interpreted, and the Scherzo Tarantelle of Wieniawski, 
are fine examples of his clean, eloquent style ; while Schubert’s 
Ave Maria, backed by Mendelssohn’s On Wings of Song, forms 
a particularly fine record in which his lovely tone and phrasing 
are displayed to the utmost advantage. ! 

Works by Tchaikovsky, Beethoven, Paganini, Achron, 
Wieniawski, Mozart and Sarasate are also included in the list 
of Heifetz’s recordings. They form a particularly attractive 
group, but there must be many people who would welcome his 
recording of a whole concerto with orchestral accompaniment. 
It is in the classic and modern violin concertos of Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Bruch, Lalo, Mendelssohn, Paganini, 
Saint-Saéns, Tchaikovsky, and Wieniawski that Heifetz is at 
his best. 

There is no artificiality in his art, he interprets only what his 
musical vision shows him, and he makes no pretence of simu- 
lating a passion he does not feel or consider consistent with 
the work he is interpreting. His sense of rhythm is highly 
developed and his phrasing perfect, while for purity of intona- 
tion he stands second to none. 

He surmounts with apparent ease the most enormous 
technical difficulties, with marvellous precision, perfect poise 
and a complete and finished mastery. Everything flows into 
being with the ease and loveliness that only violin playing of 
the most exquisite quality can produce. 

With it all, he possesses the ageless gift of genius, and the 
artistry to know how to use it. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


PARLOPHONE. 
E10935 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—State Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Klemperer : Overture to La Belle Héléne (Offenbach). 
E10936 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Same orchestra, conducted by 
Dobrowen : Slavonic Dances, Op. 46, Nos. 1 and 2 (Dvorak) 


E10937 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Same orchestra, conducted by 
Weissmann : Selection from Aida (Verdi). 





How on earth did Offenbach turn out over three and a half 
operas a year for a quarter of acentury? Héléne comes about 
mid-way in that gay stream of sweetstuff (1865). There may 
conceivably be some reader who remembers it coming out at 
the Adelphi in 1866. That third quarter of the nineteenth 
century was a glorious time for comic opera, and best of all, 
of course, for the French, who could deliver the goods so 
slickly. I suppose our amateur societies still do a few of the 
ninety varieties, but rarely does one see Offenbach’s name on 
the posters, except in connection with the serious Tales. 
(You remember, I suppose, the neat if nasty remark of the 
giddy person who, asked if he liked Bach, replied, *‘ Yes- 
Offen.”’) This is a dapper recording, true and tricksy, of 
some of the tunes that set the feet of the dandies tapping in 
the saucy ’sixties and ‘seventies. 


The Dvorak dances come out a trifle shrilly, though with no 
lack of body. The wood-wind pleases me best. The strings 
are on the incisive side. I don’t think these two dances have 
been recorded before. It is interesting to hear how Dvorak 
has his roots in the older dance music of Schubert’s day, and 
infuses into the style a fresh tincture, of more local tone. 
This is a most attractive record. 


Dr. Weissmann lets the opulent orchestration of Verdi have 
its head, without assaulting our ears too violently in the 
brazen March. I like the tone of the strings here very well, 
and the ensemble best of all. 


EDISON BELL (WINNER). 


4972 (10in., 2s.).—The Philharmonic Chamber Orchestra, 
conducted by Charles Kreshover : Gigue from Sonata for 
Strings (Galuppi) and Finnish Lullaby (Palmgren). 


I take it that this orchestra has no connection with the 
Royal Philharmonic Society. Its strings have not quite the 
distinction of tone that the best records now give; there is a 
general slight over-sharpness of outline—too much varnish, 
so to speak. The attack is admirably bold in this cheerily 
galumphing jig by a composer whose name is now only in our 
mouths when we read Browning. Like a good many of his 
contemporaries in the mid-eighteenth century, he had great 
success with comic operas, none of which seems to have lasted 
into our day. The Lullaby is a grave little song, rather solidly 
treated, and recorded with a good sway of tone. These are 
two well-contrasted pieces, recorded in good style and very 
cheaply priced. 


and First Reviews 


COLUMBIA. 


L.2352 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—The Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Bruno Walter: Overture to The Gipsy Baron (J. 


Strauss). 


L2346-51 (12in., 39s.).—Sammons and New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, conducted by Wood : Violin Concerto (Elgar). 
In album. Score, Novello. 


I rather wish we could know just what ‘‘ The Symphony 
Orchestra’ is. There appears to be a number of these record- 
ing orchestras, which have, I take it, a good many members in 
common. Sometimes we think we recognise the touch of an 
old friend, in flute, oboe, or horn. Perhaps the companies 
like giving us these little guessing competitions ; but I cannot 
see any very good reason for not employing a standard orchestra 
either one of those whose names are familiar, or another whose 
constitution shall be divulged in the bulletins. Walter seems 
to treat the old Strauss tunes with special care and lively 
appreciation. The bits of solo are warmly done, and the full 
band is imposing. Its turn of speed bustles the music along 
as it must be bustled, I think, if it is to take the fancy, after 
forty-five years ; and when the waltz comes, it takes the floor 
strongly, if a shade solemnly for its surroundings. This is as 
good a sample of Johann the younger’s varied tune-making 
as one could wish, and the recording does it proud. 


I must keep for a later article on Elgar most of what I want 
to say about the violin concerto, contenting myself now with 
reporting chiefly on the performance. The three movements 
occupy respectively four, three and five sides. I suppose it 
is some fifteen years since Sammons proved himself such a 
great interpreter, by showing forth the full stature of the 
Elgar concerto, first played by Kreisler, to whom the com- 
poser dedicated it. I am glad Sir Henry is in charge of the 
work. He has the right insight into the bigger moods, and 
never now exceeds in violence. This recording at once strikes 
me as finely balanced. The parts are discernible, and one’s 
memory of the score is quickened as one listens. It is a 
wrench to write on, without lingering on the manifold riches 
of the music. In the simplest and most literal use of the 
Saying, words are beggared to express what of consolation, 
of upholding joy and everlasting truth this music holds for 
me. I can sit down and analyse it, like any other workman 
at his job, but I cannot rise with quite the mind that was in 
me when I sat down. If you cannot at once afford the whole 
work, get the slow movement, which pierces at once the heart 
of Elgar’s exquisite thought. It is a great joy to me that 
the recording has caught the gentle surge of the music, especi- 
ally well, I feel, in ‘the delicate timbres that are used in this 
movement. Nothing can quite reproduce the luxuriance of 
such parts as the last movement, and perhaps the actual bulk 
of tone is somewhat thinned (though its quality suffers little). 
I would beg any who approach the work for the first time to 
spend a good deal of attention upon its structure, for the 
degree of complexity in internal detail is high and fascinating. 
Like all the supreme works of art, it cannot be fully taken in 
without work and willingness to bend the mind to more than 
common tasks. But I believe anyone who has a spark of 
music in him would understand what that slow movement 
means, though he might not be able to tell it, or want to if he 
could. By it we measure our present stature as music-lovers, 
and our possibilities as bigger men. These are surely music’s 
intimations of immortality. If praise seems for the moment 
to overflow, let it be put down to affection ; for I do not think 
I have ever loved any music in the world, or ever will, as I 
love this. 
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COLUMBIA. 

9902-7 (12in., 27s.).—Orchestre de la Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire, Paris, conducted by P. Gaubert : 
Symphony (Franck) and To the Stars (Duparc). In an 
album. Symphony: score, Hamelle. 

L2362-3 (12in., 13s.).—Concertgebouw Orchestra, conducted 
by Mengelberg : Les Préludes (Liszt). 

9759 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Milan Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Molajoli : Overture to Mignon (Thomas). 

9908 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Hallé Orchestra, conducted by Harty : 
Prelude to Khovantchina (Moussorgsky) and Flight of the 
Bumble Bee (Rimsky-Korsakov). 

Symphony: first movement, five sides; second, three ; 

last, three. 

In an article which I have just written, on Franck, I said 
that I hoped we should have a new recording of the symphony 
done by Wood (whose pre-electrical recording Columbia keeps 
in its catalogue) or Harty. The present album has the large 
virtue of being twelve shillings cheaper than the old. Odd 
that the work was ever hard to like. You may recollect 
Gounod’s sneer, after the first performance (by the same 
orchestra as that which now plays it, forty years later): 
‘* The affirmation of incompetence pushed to dogmatic lengths”’ 
clever and catty, and not, perhaps, altogether without jealousy 
(imagine dear old Gounod trying to get down or up to Franck !). 
If the jibe throws little light on the music, it delicately illu- 
minates the mind of the speaker. Putting aside stupidity, 
spite, and simple bad temper (which have been responsible 
for giving us many wrong ideas about the opinions of con- 
temporaries on masterpieces of the past), there is just sufficient 
point to be found in adverse criticism to make us sympathise 
a little with those disappointed hearers of 1889 ; but how much 
more we sympathise with the composer, coming to the end of 
his days without the big success that the work has since made, 
and ought, we think, to have made then. Some objectors 
still seem to think that the music has a palpable design upon 
our feelings, and are apt to associate signs of high aspiration 
with low cunning. The three-note motif at the start is seminal. 
it appears, transformed, at the beginning of the first subject 
proper, and is recalled in the last movement. Note also the 
ascending tremolando passage for strings at bar 17. It is 
frequently found, in the course of the movement, adding its 
colour and sense of urgency. It is curious that d’Indy com- 
pares the three-note motif with the ‘*‘ Muss es sein?” of 
Beethoven's quartet, Op. 125; there seems little reason for 
considering the one a recollection of the other. The Allegro 
is taken rather stolidly, I feel—very safely worked up to a 
good big climax, not quite of the finest tone. At the end of 
the second side appears the second subject, confident in its 
quiet strength (four rising notes begin it). The ‘‘ faith” 
motive (start of side three) is rousingly declaimed. (Its basis, 
by the way, is the syncopated bass of the fifth and sixth bars 
of the second subject.) There are those who think this is not 
a strong tune. Much depends on the presentation of a theme 
that is starkly simple and unselfconscious; here the shining 
banners of the high wood-wind and strings, and the glittering 
panoply of the brass, carry off the tune as in a procession of 
crusaders. This theme evokes other emotions as well during 
its full use in the development. It is here that we have a 
striking blend of the old methods charged with new impulses. 
The orchestra certainly lays about it with a will in the body 
of this movement, and succeeds well, if not to my mind ideally, 
in conveying the sense of Franck’s abounding rhythmic 
variety and energy in the working out, which is a main source 
of the movement’s health; with the high aspirations, it is 
clear, goes a sound constitution. 

In the second movement trombones, tuba, and cornets 
(asked for by Franck for the other two) are silent. Plucked 
strings and harp set the scene, in ascetic beauty, for the 
reticently hopeful melody given out by the cor anglais. Clarinet 
and horn support its plea, and then the strings take up one of 


Franck’s gently wavering, sweetly calming melodies. The 
scherzo-like section (side seven), on muted strings (with the 
cor anglais theme sketched intermittently, with a few strokes), 
never fails to please. It reminds me a little of the scherzo 
in the string quartet. Again the playing is rather business- 
like. The wood-wind has not great individuality. I like 
flutes and clarinets best. The cor anglais has a rather heavily 
contralto tone, lacking the touch of pungency we like. On 
this seventh side we have also the lilting clarinet tune that 
maintains the quietly happy spirit before the dance returns 
again. The last movement starts in a flush of health, eager 
to run its race. What the cornets are intended to tell in the 
second subject (middle of side nine) I don’t know; I never 
quite understood why Franck thought them worth while. I 
doubt if one could tellin the midst of the full orchestra whether 
they are used or not. Often they are replaced by trumpets— 
not, I think, to the music’s detriment. The reminiscences in 
this movement of themes in the others are finely worked in. 
There are two small ones which are not commonly noted, but 
one needs music-type to make them clear. The cor anglais 
tune is the most striking apparition, in the stature of the com- 
pany it now keeps. The glorification of this last movement's 
second tune (the brass one) is especially fine. The second 
subject of the first movement asserts its quiet confidence again 
(last side, about three-quarters of an inch in—-strings, answered 
by wind), and then the harp leads in a few notes of the sym- 
phony’s opening theme, which alternates with the other. 
The work makes a grand end, and the players put up a good 
show. The biggest tone is throughout not quite as round as 
I could wish. It does not lack power, but true brilliance is 
absorbed in pushing the tone to what seems (as here recorded) 
rather an extreme. The wood-wind sounds much of a much- 
ness ; the early bars of the work do not prepossess one strongly 
about its tone, but there are moments when one instrument 
or another shows a nice turn of phrase. On the whole, satis- 
factory value for money; steady, strong impulse in the play- 
ing, reasonably good recording. Perhaps the less deep devotees 
of Franck always need to bring a specially strong flush of 
fervour to the symphony. With that and these records, few 
will complain. Without it, some might be a little less than 
carried away. 

Dupare (apparently still living, at nearly eighty-two) is 
best known to us—indeed, almost entirely known—by his 
songs. The nocturne Auszx étoiles appeared in 1910. He was 
a pupil of Franck, and his music is a pleasant fill-up for the 
last side of the set. It is a happy bit of fragile sentiment, 
musing of sad-sweet days gone by. The recording dims the 
tone a trifle, and perhaps that is in keeping with memories 
that are seen through the mist of the years. 


es Préludes is a broadcasting favourite. Mengelberg 
‘‘learns it”? here. Its second tune is that for which the 
word ‘‘ maudlin’ was surely created. That tune would ruin 
any man; it marks Liszt eternally. Sankey at his most 
Moody never outdid this. This fiery playing might be used 
on better stuff. I think Mengelberg a powerful man, and his 
orchestra more powerful than polite, sometimes. The record- 
ing does them full justice ; anyone who knows them a home 
in Amsterdam may think it tries to flatter them, and makes 
them seem rather more ruthless than they are. I don’t know 
their playing at first ear, so cannot say. The Milaners seem 
determined to keep among mignon pieces, and not to attempt 
big work. I wonder why? They have all sorts of skill, and 
produce a tone that calls up sunny skies and strong, bronzed 
toilers—but all in terms of the stage. Flute and horn seem a 
little cold this time, but that may be the reproduction. All 
is extremely neat and refined, making other records of this 
pretty music seem lumbering. Yet is it worth this orchestra’s 
while eternally to pluck roses? Will it not lay its hand to 
the plough ? 


Khovantchina, Moussorgsky’s unfinished opera which 
Rimsky finished, has its first scene in Moscow, as day breaks 
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over the Kremlin. This orchestral picture of the scene as 
the sun rises, and the bells ring for service, is a delightful 
miniature, beautifully caught on the disc. The old favourite 
conceit of Rimsky’s, on the other side, has just the right sting 
for a bee—not nearly as much as some of the records we are 
given, which have not the excuse of the subject. This is a 
bee on business, certainly—realistic enough to make one whip 
round and get one’s hands and face out of the way. This is 
my double-star single record for the month. 


DECCA. 


M94 (10in., 3s.).—New English Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by A. Bernard : Portsmouth Point (W. Walton). 
Walton’s name has been prominent almost since broad- 
casting began. He is a favourite of the B.B.C. I wish more 
composers were taken into the charmed circle. He was born 
in 1902, did a good part of the work for Mus.B. at seventeen 
(though he has not proceeded to the degree), had a work 
produced at the Contemporary Music Festival at Salzburg in 
1923, won a Carnegie award, and wrote the music for Edith 
Sitwell’s Facade, which vastly amused the right people (B.Y.P.). 
Portsmouth Point is an overture described as ‘‘ after a print 
by Rowlandson.” Its nautical swing has the rough vigour 
and vividness of the great illustrator’s work. The discords 
strike me as being a little self-consciously plastered on. The 
piece will be liked by those who care to enter into the spirit 
of the composer and his school of hearty, up-to-the-minute 
folk. The playing lacks no bite, nor the recording. 


M103 (10in., 3s.).—The Decca Symphony Orchestra, con- 

ducted by Leslie Heward : Kamarinskaya ((Glinka). 

This effective scene is based on a Russian wedding song and 
country dance. It is not so often played as the Russlan 
overture or that to A Life for the Tsar. The dance, with its 
simple-minded, garrulous repetition and its easy variations, 
is especially engaging. The orchestration comes out most 
clearly—quite one of Decca’s best products, with a very fair 
surface. I like the bright gloss on the playing, without exces- 
sive sharpness of tone. The wood-wind could be more strongly 
differentiated, I think, but that is a matter, most probably, 
of the playing. I look forward to more good 3s. records of 
not too hackneyed pieces from Decca. 


BROADCAST TWELVE. 


5118-21 (10in., 8s.).—Maurice Cole, with Symphony 
Orchestra : Concerto in B flat minor (Tchaikovsky). 
First movement, five sides; second, one and part of 
another ; third, one and part of another. 

There are two ways of doing the Tchaikovsky—the brazen 
virtuosic and the gentlemanly businesslike. Mr. Cole comes 
nearest the latter. I like him for his honest dealing with the 
music. He takes it seriously. I prefer, myself, a touch of 
either flippancy or swank. The orchestral playing sounds 
best in its gentlest moments. When it becomes massive, it 
rather misses the mark; and its wood-wind has a good way 
to go before it is up to the finest standard. The slow move- 
ment shows its weaknesses most strongly. How much of the 
little inequalities and other defects of tone may be due to the 
recording I don’t know. The conductor (Stanley Chapple, by the 
way) keeps on safe, squarish lines. One can perhaps scarcely 
expect subtlety for 8s. What we get is sensible work and 
passable orchestral tone, with the pianoforte’s part a good way 
the best of the bargain. Would it be better worth while to 
improve the orchestral tone, and charge a little more for the 
records—if that could be arranged ? After all, we can scarcely 
expect a concerto for eight shillings. I am glad that interest- 
ing music is thus placed within the reach of poor people, but 
I am rather anxious about their getting, through the kind of 
orchestral work we can only expect for the money, wrong 
ideas of quality. Radio has already done much to spoil 
ears; any music-lover must shudder at the reproduction of 
the majority of cheap loud-speakers, such as one hears being 
demonstrated in little side-street shops all over the country. 








REGAL. 


G1081 (12in., 4s.).— Classic Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Clarence Raybould : Overture to William Tell 


(Rossini). 


A good, well-bodied recording, the wood-wind rather 
magnified, the brass fiery, and the reverberation a shade long. 
There is not a great deal of middle in the last flare (such is 
the effect ; I do not know, of course, how many instruments 
there are). This good old up-and-a-downer is quite worth 
the price this time. 

W. R. A. 


Late Arrivals. 


The Christmas holidays made it impossible for some of our 
reviewers to cope with some of the records that arrived at the 
last moment, and it is without prejudice to what may be said 
in these columns next month that we draw attention to the 
prompt issue by H.M.V. (see Mr. Dunne’s letter in the Corre- 
spondence) of the Prize Song (and Lohengrin’s Narration) 
sung in English by Joseph Hislop, with John Barbirolli conduct- 
ing the orchestra (DB 1351, 12in., 8s. 6d.). Maria Nemeth’s 
second record (H.M.V. D1720, 12in., 6s. 6d.) is of two airs 
from Goldmark’s Die Konigin von Saba, in German, and we 
shall be surprised if Mr. Klein does not approve of it. The 
Columbia list has the debut of a tenor, Emanuele Salazar 
(LL.2365, 12in., 6s. 6d.), in Otello’s Monologue and Niun mi 
tema from Verdi’s opera, and Miriam Licette singing in Italian 
Mi tradi and Batti, batti from Don Giovanni (9911, 12in., 
4s. 6d.) 

The four Ballades of Chopin in an album with notes (H.M.V. 
DB1343-6, 12in., 34s.) are Cortot’s contribution, while Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s May Night Overture by the L.S.0. under Albert 
Coates (H.M.V. D1744, 12in., 6s. 6d.) and Turina’s Danzas 
Fantasticas by the New Symphony Orchestra under Eugene 
Goossens (H.M.V. C1747-8, 12in., 9s.) are exciting additions to 
the library. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


9777-8 (12in., 9s.).—Poltronieri String Quartet : 
in G, Op. 76, No. 1 (Haydn). 


It should be remembered that these players are essentially 
sprightly, as they are tasteful. They make pretty big con- 
trasts of tone, play their fiddles, when a chance offers, for all 
they are worth, and generally make the most of the music’s 
points. In some ways I believe they are more restrained than 
the Lener ; and in this first movement they deserve very good 
words for keeping the music in a clear line, and not pushing 
it about. The grave serenity of the slow movement is well 
felt, and the finale, with its touch of weight and seriousness 
(qualities that colour the whole work), has yet the lightness 
of bowing and nuance that it needs to make it fit into the 
scheme. This is some of the Poltronieri’s best work, recorded 
with high fidelity. 








Quartet 


L2357-—61 (12in., 32s. 6d.).—Lener String Quartet : Quartet 
in B fiat, Op. 67, in album (Brahms). (Eulenburg.) 


L2364 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Sammons and Tertis : Passacaglia 
(Handel, arr. Halvorsen). 


Quartet: first movement, three sides ; second, two; third, 
two; last, three. 

My readers are by now so well acquainted with the style of 
the Lener players that I need not say much about it in this 
work. There is the same richness of texture, the excess of 
vibrato (one longs for a steady note from the leader), the 
feeling, to me, of their slightly overdoing almost all the nuances. 
| am reminded, on a more distinguished plane, of the old style 
of choral singing, when ‘‘ see how beautifully we can cres. and 
dim.’ was always in the mind. The start is marked p. I 
reckon the Lener tone above mp. On page 5 Brahms asks pp, 
and we only get p. All these levels are relative, of course, 
but one must also have some absolute standard of softness 
and loudness, and I wish these players would more often come 
really down toa porpp. The Capet players might be described 
as plain and the Lener as coloured—not penny and twopenny, 
though, for the Capet, at their best, are in a really high class. 
The Lener always appeal to me more in the concert room than 
on records. I fancy the dise shows up and perhaps magnifies 
their little tricks. That vibrato might easily be a bad example 
for young fiddlers, who so easily (like singers) copy their betters. 
{ admit that it is, for the most part, very artistic vibrato, but 
there is no point in using it so continuously. That is merely 
a bad fiddling convention. In the lovely second movement 
the leader, always a bit of a soloist, gets a good chance to 
shine, and does so purely, apart from the wobble, which I 
feel is peculiarly unnecessary in Brahms generally, and in this 
movement in particular. The ensemble deserves high praise. 
The recording makes every stroke tell. The tone is a shade 
cutting for my taste. In the third movement the lightness 
of spirit, combined with the more intimate note later, is well 
ecaught—a wayward note, not over-pressed. In the final 
movement the players are at their happiest, differentiating 
the variations and setting them off with admirable distinction. 
Note that near the end of side nine the opening tune of the 
work is heard (p. 31, at Doppio movimento). Not quite my 
ideal players for the work, it will be gathered ; but a product 
that will please Brahmsians, and perfectly delight Lenerites. 
Those who wish to get separate movements will be justly 
grieved at having to buy two records for each of the middle 
two, when by a little adjustment of the sides these could quite 
well have been made available on one record apiece. 


The Handel-Halvorsen Passacaglia is the best stand-up 
fight between fiddlers ever invented. I remember how 
exciting it was when I first heard it played by Sammons and 
Tertis, about ten years ago. There is an anecdote of their 
recording it, in Mr. Chapple’s article in the December Gramo- 
PHONE, pp. 286-7. Halvorsen has added a good deal to the 
original, which may be found as the last movement of Handel’s 
seventh harpsichord suite. The variation at the end of the 
first side and beginning of the other has a tiny tincture of 
Grieg. It is all great sport, and these two splendid performers 
stand up to it and to each other like giants. The record does 
not dim any of their virtuosities, and only minimises their 
volume a very little (as I think). 


= ee e, 








INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 


Lamond seems fond of Liszt. His latest H.M.V. record is 
of the Tarantella de Bravura. This is mild devilment, dealing 
with a tune from Auber’s Masaniello, and dating from 1847. 
(12in., D1732., 6s. 6d.) Lamond records much better nowa- 
days, and the hardness in his tone is not too perceptible. I 
wish the companies would label their pieces more fully. Surely 
this is the player’s business, too. Unless one knows the 
whole of Liszt’s output, how is the average music-lover to 
know what is the tune that comes in after the prelude? I 
happened to know it, but could not at first think where it 
came from, and had to cast about here and there in my mind ; 
finally, as it sounded like something from one of the French 
operas of 1830 or so, | rummaged among old Star Folios of 
overtures, and hit the tune. Perhaps other musicians could 
name it straight away; so could I, if it had been one of a 
few hundred others, but, as not infrequently happens, the 
one I wanted to name was in the mental lumber-room. Why 
cannot the companies, after all these years, learn to label 
informatively and fully ? We do not want to have to look up 
catalogues and leaflets to find the full titl—most often these 
are not at hand. The label is the place for full information 
about the source of the music, including opus number if there 
is one ; I should like also to have the date of composition. It 
could all quite easily be got in a couple of lines, and it only 
means a little extra trouble. Surely, at the high prices of 
records, we ought to expect that. Those who can stand any 
amount of Liszt’s gaudy bejewelling of tunes, and cleave to 
Lamond, will like this. 


Mark Hambourg’s offering this month is a set of Chopin 
Studies, two from Op. 10 ( Nos. 5 and 6) and the first three 
from Op. 25 (12in., 4s. 6d., C1778). Mr. Hambourg’s loud 
tone records fairly well. His melody playing is poor in sus- 
taining, singing tone. The performance of the G flat study 
may please those who like a good knockabout reading. The 
passage work is not absolutely clean. 


On two records, L2354—-5 (12in., 13s.), Columbia gives us 
Godowsky’s reading of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 8la—the one 
whose movements are respectively entitled Les Adieux (two 
sides), L’ Absence and Le Retour (one side each). The names 
are the composer’s, given to the music to express his friendship 
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for an Archduke, and his concern for the traveller’s welfare 
on an anxious journey in war time. Over the first three 
chords is written ‘‘ Le-be-wohl! ”’ (‘* Farewell’), and fine use 
the composer makes of this motif in development. I like the 
player’s quiet hold of the slow introduction. His loud work 
emphasises the piano’s percussive nature, without letting the 
tone get too hard. The second movement is gently intro- 
spective ; perhaps Godowsky is scarcely finest in this sort of 


music. He expounds with authority and clarity, and so the 
last movement, wherein Beethoven has a classic revel of 
built-up happiness, goes still better than the second. I hope 


we shall have more Beethoven sonatas. It is absurd that so 
little of his pianoforte output should be recorded at this late 
day. Someone should do the little Op. 90 work, a sonata of 
intimate appeal; indeed, why should we not have at least a 
dozen sonatas very soon ? 


Friedman plays Chopin’s posthumous Polonaise in Bb flat 
(Col. L2339, 12in., 6s. 6d.), reminding us too much that the 
piano is a percussion instrument. The one he plays records 
unlike any other I have heard. The softer tone is happily 
feathery, the loud inclined to hardness and clangs. The 
contrasts of tone seem rather overdone. I faney a taste for 
Friedman’s playing has to be cultivated; but I wonder if it is 
worth while ? 

VIOLIN. 


Mischa Elman, accompanied by Raymond Bauman, plays 

H.M.V., DB1354, 12in., 8s. 6d., the Dvorak Humoresque 
and the Cavatina, taking the former seriously and knocking 
its rhythm about a bit. There is scarcely any need to report 
on such a record, beyond saying how well the work is done, 
in general (in the Raff especially), and how purely Elman’s 
tone quality is captured. For the rest, readers have by heart 
my plea for bigger stuff from big fiddlers. It might almost 
be kept permanently set up in type. 


on 


Louis Godowsky plays on Dominion B34 (10in., Is. 9d.) 
Sarasate’s Caprice Basque and his own transcription of Johann 
Strauss’s Legend of the Forest. The modest accompanist is 
not named. The tone is more edged than Elman’s. The 
perky nature of the Sarasate piece makes this not unfitting, 
though a little extra sharpness remains. The player gets good 
light, sprightly quality here. The showy waltz is on the thin 
side, tonally. The surface is not very quiet. 


A good two shillingsworth is on Decca F1597 (10in., 2s.), 
whereon that clever young violinist, William Primrose, plays 
Valse Bluette (Drigo, arr. Auer), and Tempo di Menuetto 
(Pugnani, arr. Kreisler). His airy graces iu the waltz are 
blended with a supple strength of bowing which is more freely 
used in the minuet. His varieties of tone are agreeable. He 
has a good spirit, that I hope to hear developed in music that 
allows its fuller expansion. The recording gives a good idea 
of his work, and the surface is not noisy. 

W. R. A. 





TWO VERY POPULAR ORCHESTRAL RECORDS 


THE ORCHESTRA OF THE 
STATE OPERA HOUSE, Berlin =. 
Conducted by ISSAI DOBROWEN 
E 10910 SLAVONIC DANCES. Nos. 8 and 16 (Dvorak) 


E 10936 SLAVONIC DANCES. Nos. 1 and 2 (Dvorak) 
12-inch Double-Sided Records, 4s. 6d. each. 





Two Notable Triumphs on 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 
LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Traume (Wagner) and Schmer- 


zen (Wagner). Sung in German with orchestral accom- 
paniment. Parlophone Odeon RO20100, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


VALENTINA AKSAROVA (soprano).—Pleurez, mes yeux, from 
Le Cid (Massenet), in French, and All for you (Tchai- 
kovsky), in Russian. With piano accompaniment. 
Decea F1561, 10in., 2s. - 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—O Madchen, mein Madchen 
and Sah ein Knab ein Réoslein steh’n from Friederike 
(Lehar-Horzer-Lohner). Sung in German with orchestral 
accompaniment. Parlophone Odeon R20101, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


FRANK TITTERTON (tenor).—Strange harmony of contrasts 
and When stars were brightly shining from Tosca (Puc- 
cini). Sung in English with orchestral accompaniment. 
Decca M97, 10in., 3s. 

ORESTE DE BERNARDI (tenor).—Torna a Surriento (De 
Curtis) with guitar and violin accompaniment, and TOM 
BURKE (tenor).—O primavera (Tirindelli). In Italian 
with orchestral accompaniment. Dominion B32, 10in., 
Is. 9d. 


ORESTE DE BERNARDI.—Addio alla madre from Cavalleria 
Rusticana (Mascagni) and Recondite armonie from La 
Tosca (Puccini). In Italian with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Dominion B33, 10in., Is. 9d. 


MICHAEL SZEKELY (bass).—The Landgrave’s Speech from 
Tannhauser (Wagner) and Within this hallowed dwelling 
from The Magic Flute (Mozart). In German with orchestral 
accompaniment. Parlophone E10939, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

RICHARD WATSON (bass).—Slander’s Whisper from The 
Barber of Seville (Rossini) and When a maiden takes your 
fancy from II Seraglio (Mozart). In English with orchestral 
accompaniment. Decca M95, 10 in., 3s. 


, 








Lotte Lehmann.—Wagner’s “studies” on Tristan are 
unquestionably the most beautiful of his none too numerous 
songs. And here they are quite beautifully sung—as, indeed, 
only a true Isolde could sing them; with all the requisite 
sense of pent-up emotion and restrained passion, even to the 
very intake of breath whose sound you would seriously object 
to in anyone but a Lotte Lehmann or a Gerhardt. There is a 
subtle difference of timbre here between the Trduwme and the 
Schmerzen ; a contrast of qualities that sounds just right for 
each. In one the singer suggests her impatient yearning ; in 
the other the deeper, mezzo-like tones of one to whom love 
has meant a full measure of suffering. The vocal technique 
in either instance is supremely fine, the control absolute. On 
second hearing they sounded even more exquisite than before. 
The accompaniments are well played. 


Valentina Aksarova.—A Russian singer rarely seems to go 
far astray when portraying sorrow and misery, but her lack 
of contrast often leaves something to be desired. It is so in 
the present case. One feels all the sadness of Plewrez, mes 
yeux, minus the trace of consolation and hope that. a French- 
woman would somehow get into the language, especially if 
her pronunciation of it were distinct as well as pure. In 
Tchaikovsky’s song Mme. Aksarova does better, because she 
is naturally more at home in her native tongue and also yields 
something more satisfying than mere voice. Her efforts are 
painstaking and intelligent, but not invariably interesting. 


Richard Tauber.—I am told that the indefatigable Richard 
is becoming nearly as popular with gramophonists in this 
country as he is in his own. The reasons for it are plain to 
all who hear his records ; and he never commits the error of 
singing music that does not suit him or that lies beyond his 
means. He is fond of Franz Lehar; and I doubt not for a 
moment that Franz Lehar is fond of him. At any rate the 
‘* Light Opera King ’’ knows how to write for him music that 
fits his voice like a glove. Take, for example, these highly 
pleasing airs from Friederike. The Mddchen, mein Mddchen, 
will haunt you for a week at least, while the new tune that 
Lehar has invented for Goethe’s Haidenrdslein is so entirely 
different from Schubert’s (thank goodness !), yet so insinuat- 
ingly pretty, that I fancy you will approve my vote of forgive- 
ness to the Hungarian composer for his audacity in venturing 
to re-set the great poet’s lines. Richard Tauber’s no less 
insinuating voice and manner do the rest. 

Frank Titterton.—One cannot help admiring the enterprise 
of the new Decca Company in bringing out records by an 
English tenor (in English, of course) of the well-worn Tosca 
airs (which you will only recognise by their Italian titles). 
Comparisons are odious, so I make none—I mean between 
Mr. Titterton and the favourite native Cavaradossis of the day. 
But I would point out that in these capital records he has not 
achieved the necessary contrast between the two pieces. 
KE lucevan le stelle is exactly right in spirit and character ; it 
is the melancholy retrospect of an unhappy lover at the point 
of execution. But Recondite armonie may not be “ tarred 
with the same brush,”’ for it should be the joyous reverie of a 
lover waiting at the trysting-place for the woman he adores. 
Why, then, sing it with the same solemn, sombre tone that is 
employed for the other? With this exception, I can award 
hearty praise to both efforts. 

Oreste de Bernardi and Tom Burke.—Here we have pre- 
cisely the same trouble illustrated—only at a relatively much 
cheaper figure, in a Dominion 10in.—by a capable Italian 
tenor. He, too, sings Recondite armonie as an expression of 
tearful regret at the state of things in general, and couples 
with it, not # lucevan, but that genuinely lachrymose bit from 
Cavalleria Rusticana, the Addio alla Madre. So again we 
have, in an artistic sense, one wrong and one right reading 
combined in the work of a competent artist with a naturally 
fine organ. His Neapolitan folk-song is really better, because 
more truly characteristic, though the guitar accompaniment is 
scarcely loud enough. Again I find that the Dominion 
operator over-amplifies the voice at the expense of every other 
consideration. It is certainly so in the case of the Tirindelli 
serenade sung by Tom Burke on the reverse side of the same 
disc. On the whole, however, these records attain a good 
standard and are marvels of cheapness. 

Michael Szekely.—This singer, presumably a Hungarian, 
is strictly speaking a basso cantante. He has a powerful, 
resonant voice, and delivers the Landgrave’s address with 
becoming dignity. It is a pity, therefore, that his method 
should be so jerky and explosive, or that he should unsteady 
his tone by forcing it. Obviously these faults are not inevit- 
able, for in the Sarastro air—sung in F instead of E major— 
they are not nearly so conspicuous. 

Richard Watson.—Here, again, Mozart brings out the best 
that is in a bass (a good sign, anyhow), while the faults once 
more are such as time and care will eradicate. The voice is 
a clear, bright steady one, and reminds me rather of Robert 
Radford’s in his youthful days, especially in When a maiden 
takes your fancy. The mistake in La Calunnia (with the 
awkward English title of Slander’s Whisper) is the excessive 
exaggeration of the staccato. Rossini never meant Don 
Basilio to jerk out those quavers as if he were dancing an egg- 
dance or imitating Mime tapping on his anvil. It is doubly 
irritating because it completely obliterates the words. Never- 
theless, Richard Watson has all the makings of a good singer. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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The London Opera Festival. 


Not for many a day has so much interest been compressed 
into a short winter opera season as Mr. Robert Stuart has 
managed to concentrate in the month’s ‘ Festival’ at the 
Scala Theatre, which is beginning practically as this number is 
published. He is giving us a most fascinating series of revivals, 
or rather reproductions of new-old operas, most of them unheard 
in London for years, one or two not within living memory. 
Fancy being able at last to listen to the Orpheus of that pioneer 
of the operatic art-form, Monteverde (properly spelt, for a 
wonder), which was first written and performed some 320 
years ago for Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua. 

That privilege I hope to enjoy and shall certainly never 
forget. A double bill, consisting of Locke and Gibbons’ 
masque Cupid and Death, with Purcell’s Dido and Aneas, will 


form the great early-English item of the menu. Handel's 
opera Julius Cesar, done recently in Germany; Mozart’s 
early effort, La Finta Giardiniera; and Gluck’s Aleestis 


further represent 18th century masters, and are quite unknown 
over here to the present generation. Weber’s Der Freischiitz 
one used, of course, to hear regularly at Covent Garden, at 
any rate whilst Pauline Lucca came to delight us with her 
exquisite Agathe; but that was going on for 40 years ago. 
Hansel and Gretel and a short opera by Gervase Hughes will 
also figure in the scheme ; and many well-known singers and 
conductors are to take part in this extremely creditable 
campaign, H. K. 


International Educational Society. 


The batch of records numbered D40157-74 has come to 
hand, somewhat late. It includes two lectures of special 
interest to musical people. One is Dr. Markham Lee’s bovrilised 
talk on Chopin (40157—8), which covers a lot of ground in an 
attractive way, making us wish for more illustrations; it 
would help piano students in particular. Dr. Perey Buck 
continues his series on How to Listen to Music (40167-8). In 
this, the third section, he discourses chiefly of discord and its 
place in music. His illustrations sound rather dim, and it is 
not altogether easy to ‘“‘ place’’ the discords. This being the 
third part of a lecture, some knowledge is by now presumed 
in the listener. Dr. Buck has a persuasive style. His talk is 
of the rather more advanced kind that I wish the B.B.C. 
would think of giving us. There are thousands of music-lovers 
who have gone a bit further than the man-in-the-street on 
whom the B.B.C. (perhaps rightly at first) concentrated. They 
have very little musical instruction beyond what they can get 
out of the weekly talks. Their material needs organising in 
logical sequence. Perhaps Dr. Dyson, some of whose lectures 
the I.E.S. has issued, will do this for us. 

The other lectures, all of them competent surveys and some 
particularly well done, are by Prof. A. V. Hill, on The Supply 
of Oxygen—the Heart and Lungs (40159-60), by Miss 8S. E. 
Dimsey, on Jane Austen (very good for thought, 40161—2) ; 
Sir Eric Drummond’s Survey of the League of Nations (40163-4); 
and Sir A. Salter on The Return to Prosperity and how the 
League is Helping (40171—2); Prof. Conway’s fifth part of the 
Introduction to Vergil (Books 9-12 of the dineid, 40165-6) ; 
the third part of Sir George Macdonald’s account of The Romans 
in Britain (Agricola, the great walls, and the campaigns of 
Severus, 40169-70); and the third of Mr. Ernest Young's 
talks on The British Empire. This, on Newfoundland (40173-—4), 
is a good type of talk for children. The others are all suitable 
for adults, though their style is not too deep for older children. 
The League talks might well be put on at propaganda meetings 
in small places, where an important speaker is not always 
easy to get when he is wanted. All the records, for the manu- 
facture of which Columbia is responsible, are issued at 4s. 6d. 
each (a cheaper rate to members of the I.E.S., about which 
inquire of the Secretary at 91, Petty France, $.W.1). 

W. R. A. 





SONGS 
H.M.V. 


Essie Ackland (contralto). B3203 (10in., 3s.). Miss Ackland 
is becoming a rare singer. More and more she pours her soul 
into her voice. It is as though she were inspired by the rich- 
ness of her own voice—which in itself is highly impressive. 
She moves us with deep sincerity even in Carne’s Here in the 
quiet hills, and almost in Lohr’s Whatever is, is best. In her 
diction she has completely overcome the usual contralto 
trouble, if not quite that of the full-toned voice. The organ 
accompaniments here are effective and free from stunt. 


Paul Robeson (bass). B3199 (10in., 3s.). Robeson’s voice 
and the way he uses it thrill me as much as ever in almost 
every record. Add to this an extraordinary distinction about 
everything he does, and just criticism becomes desperately 
difficult. He makes Nevin’s Mighty lak’ a rose sound a genuine 
plantation song, and Phillips’s Just keepin’ on almost as good 
as the genuine negro spiritual, A-inchin’ along, which obvi- 
ously suggested it. The accompaniments are more or less 
turned into jazz, yet they have that extraordinary distinction. 


Arthur Fear (barytone). C1786 (12in., 4s. 6d.). I need 
hardly say that Arthur Fear has made a very fine record of 
The trumpet shall sound (from The Messiah) and Lord God of 
Abraham (from Mendelssohn’s Elijah). He has included the 
recitative of each, cutting for the purpose a few bars out of 
the introduction to the Messiah aria. In the middle of this 
everyone seems to be going to sleep, but recovers at least 
partially. In one phrase the orchestra gets very ragged, 
though most people may scarcely notice it. He, or the record- 
ing, keeps a little too much on the loud side. 

The Baraldi Trio (women’s voice trio). B3067 (10in., 3s.) 
This trio is again quietly charming. The record is a real relief 
after the din of most of the others this month. Diction, 
including such things as the rhyming of the last syllable of 
‘* Orpheus” with ‘‘ beauteous,’” needs a little correction. 
The songs are two Edward German settings, Orpheus with his 
lute and Beauteous Moon. 


PICCADILLY. 


Joseph Farrington (bass). 411 (10in., ls. 6d.). Piccadilly 
offer here one of the very best The Messiah records at eighteen- 
pence. Joseph Farrington is one of our best basses. I have 
little more to say; but some readers, if living in a certain 
town I know, may hear thirty-six performances of The Messiah 
in one week (and precious little other music the year round), 
and such people must of course be their own critics. The 
people that walked is taken quicker than usual, to fit the record, 
and I think it suffers slightly. Why do the nations? is com- 
plete, but with no repeat, but obviously, as there is no change 
in Handel’s music, it is perfectly simple to repeat for oneself. 
The record is sometimes a little too loud for my idea. 


BROADCAST TWELVE. 

Arthur Vivian (barytone). 5122 (10in., 2s.). Every capable 
English barytone can pass with credit in such as Coates’s 
Stonecracker John and Charles’s similar, perhaps a little 
superior, Wheeltapper’s Song; Arthur Vivian I would give 
distinction, if under ninety per cent. But surely this can 
hardly be called a special line? The putting of two of this 


type on one disc should not appeal to most people’s economy. 
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Dame Clara Butt (contralto). 7375-7 (three 12in., 8s. 6d. 
each), and X341 (10in., 6s.).. Many of those who prized Dame 
Clara Butt’s old-process records will welcome re-recordings 
of three of them. There is no doubt that full justice is now 
done to the power and quality of her voice. The songs are : 
The Lost Chord and The Holy City (7375); The Better Land 
and The Promise of Life (7376); O rest in the Lord (from 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah, and O Divine Redeemer (7377). The 
first and fourth songs have organ accompaniment, with piano 
also in the fourth; the others are with orchestra (rather 
reedy), and chorus also in The Holy City. On the 10in. record 
(X341) is My ain Folk and Kileen Alannah. 


Dame Clara Butt (contralto). 7378 (12in., 8s. 6d.). These 
are two more re-recordings, of which the same may be said as 
of the others. On 7378 are Beethoven's Creation’s Hymn and 
He shall feed His flock (from The Messiah) with its recitative 


Dennis Noble (barytone). 5641 (10in., 3s.). There can 
hardly be a better record than this of the popular. eighteenth- 
century When dull care (Leveridge, arr. Lane Wilson), and The 
Old Brigade (Weatherly and Barri) can seldom have been 
sung with such style. This second song is done with orchestra. 


Ivar Andresen (bass). 12353 (12in., 6s. 6d.).  Six-and- 
sixpence for a record of In Cellar Cool (alias Drinking) is tall; 
but it is sung in the original German, and by Andresen, and 
is therefore worth anything you like. It is as fine a piece of 
character singing, also of vocal tone, as any Wagner record, 
but remains dignified. With it is a Swedish Swineherd’s Sonq, 
Per Svinaherde, which I personally enjoy without under- 
standing the words. The accompaniments are very simple, 
but are played with the distinction one expects of Dr. Hallasch 
of Munich. 


DECCA. 


Steuart Wilson (tenor), The Marie Wilson String Quartet, 
and Reginald Paul (piano): Song Cycle, On Wenlock Edge 
(R. Vaughan Williams), from A. E. Housman’s A Shropshire 


Lad. M88-90 (three 10in., 3s. each). It is impossible to 
speak too highly of these Decca undertakings. Not only 
in balance but as a whole these records will be highly 


valued by everyone who knows the work. Steuart Wilson 
is an exceptional singer, and it will be interesting to see the 
rarious authoritative opinions of these records. Regular 
readers know that I am not in the habit of hedging, but on a 
none too thorough test of such an important piece of work, I 
am not prepared to go beyond what is implied in the general 
recommendation I have already given. I will say, though, 
that Steuart Wilson is as wonderful as one expects in Js my 
team ploughing ? and Bredon Hill. The quartet is recently new 
to most of us, and here makes a most favourable impression. 
On Wenlock Edge is one of Vaughan Williams’s early-middle- 
period works, coming (1911) before the London (1914) and 
Sea (1918) symphonies. Mr. Ernest Newman has said that he 
considers it melodramatic and quite foreign to Housman’s 
poetry. Looking at the work dispassionately, one feels this 
criticism is fair; yet when one hears it one can’t help waver- 
ing—certainly being moved by it: even while one feels at 
times that Vaughan Williams has not attained what he was 
aiming at. And I think Bredon Hill (on both sides of M90) 
will be priceless for those who know it, and for those who 
don’t, a great experience. The other songs are apportioned 
thus: M88, On Wenlock Edge, and Clun; M89, From far, 
from eve and morning, Oh, when I was in love with you, and 
Is my team ploughing? My advance pressings are labelled 
“A. E. Hausman.” Surely A. E. Housman is the last man to 
turn German. The surface noise is perhaps a little obtrusive. 


Roy Henderson (barytone). M99 (1l0in., 3s.). I have never 
before heard Henderson anything like this. The passion he 
puts into Maud Valerie White’s King Charles is overwhelming. 
And he makes far more of Hatton’s Simon the Cellarer than 


think it overdone, but it is certainly remarkable. His voice, 


too, is very fine. 


Steuart Wilson (tenor). M100 (10in., 3s.). I shall be sur- 
prised indeed if, during, say, the next few years, I hear any 
singer who can hold anything bigger than a wax match to this 
glorious record of the sea-shanty Rio Grande (arranged by 
Wilson here), and that monstrous English folk-song (edited 
Broadwood), of The Crocodile one thousand miles long. I 
must leave you to discover for yourself the special joys of the 
record. Any collection without it will be seriously imperfect. 
Gerald Moore’s accompanying is not to be ignored. 


PARLOPHONE. 


Thomas Case (barytone). R523-4 (10in., 3s. each). This 
singer, new, or almost new, to me, sings a song which might 
even be placed on a level with Stanford’s sea songs : Masefield’s 
Tomorrow, set by Frederick Keel, best known for his alterations 
(called ‘‘ arrangements ’’) of old Ayres. Perhaps there might 
be yet more abandon, but Case is undoubtedly good. He 
should keep one eye on diction. His other song is Goodnight, 
from Adrian Ross’s The Cousin from Nowhere. On R524 are 
Dr. Aikin’s Sigh no more, Ladies and Lord Henry Somerset’s 
A song of sleep. The orchestral accompaniments add to the 
effect. 


Maria Sandra. R528 (10in., 3s.). As there is a note on this 
singer in Trade Winds, I need only say this record is almost 
as good as her last. The Negro Spirituals this time are I got 
a home in dat Rock and I know de Lord’s laid His Hands on 
me, both arranged by Lawrence Brown, who again accom- 
panies. 


HOMOCHORD. 
Eric Chandler (bass) and Herbert Thorpe (tenor). D1430 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). A very good idea, Easthope Martin’s 


popular Come to the fair as a duet, so well carried out that I 
feel Chandler and Thorpe simply must have enjoyed it as 
much as Ido. On the other side is dear old Theo Bonheur’s. 
The Battle Eve. 


Hardy Williamson (tenor). D1431 (10in., 2s. 6d.). One 
of our better English tenors, who are too few to be wasted, as 
they largely are. Heis, I fancy, too good for Squire’s Mountain. 
Lovers. Liddell’s A Farewell is somewhat the same, though 
it has one of the best tunes of the type. Williamson, and 
Bates on D1429, need a little more care with their diction. 
These two records have the Homochord accompaniment to. 
which I object, though very mildly, here. 


Thorpe Bates (barytone). D1429 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Thorpe 
Bates will satisfy most people who are looking out for Kennedy 
Russell’s At Santa Barbara and Michael Watson’s Anchored. 


WINNER (Edison Bell). 


Kennedy McKenna (tenor). 4971 
remember hearing this tenor before. If his voice is as big as 
the record makes out, he will make a noise in the world. Here 
he sings, fully well enough to justify himself, one of those 
beautiful solemn Scottish folk-songs—an especially beautiful 
one, Bonnie wee thing; and MacGregor’s Gathering (Myles B. 
Foster), a quite pleasant imitation of that type which is so 
easy to imitate. The orchestral accompaniments are good. 


Morlais Morgan (bass-barytone). 4968 (10in., 2s.). On this. 
record is another Longstaffe song, The leader of the town brass 
brass band, next best to his When the sergeant-major’s on parade 
and his R.A.F. song; and Macnamara’s Band, said to be by 
Stamford and O’Connor; is it really one of Stanford’s? 
Anyhow, it has quite a bit of Irish mirth. Morgan just sings 
them straight through with a good swing, which is at any rate 
satisfactory. Here the orchestra is a definite gain. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 


(10in., 2s.). I don’t 
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CHORAL 
COLUMBIA. 


Manchester School Children’s Choir, with the Hallé Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty. 9909 (12in., 4s. 6d.) I 
should think the children who made this record will never 
forget the thrill of singing the Dance Duet from Hdnsel and 
Gretel (Humperdinck) and Purcell’s Nymphs and Shepherds 
with Harty and his great orchestra in the Free Trade Hall! 
Of the first, all I need say is that it goes splendidly, and is 
delightful, though of course a bit vague sometimes. Of the 
Purcell I say thank Heaven these children were allowed (they 
wouldn’t need teaching) to sing it at the proper pace. I also 
say it ought to be criminal to conventionalise the ‘** crudities ”’ 
out of Purcell (Cummings’s edition seems to be mainly fol- 
lowed); however, in the big effect here it hardly matters. I 
must add, it is, I think, quite the loudest record I’ve ever 
heard. 


The Don Cossacks Choir, unaccompanied, in Russian, con- 
ducted by Serge Jaroff. 9910 (12in., 4s. 6d.). This is quite 
the best Don Cossacks record for a long time. It is, in fact, 
a very interesting record of Russian church music (Tschesni- 
koff’s Safeguard, O Lord and Save, O Lord), and must be still 
more so to anyone who knows what it’s all about, of which 
none but Russian scholars are given the vaguest idea. 


PARLOPHONE. 
The Sieber Choir, with Orchestra. E10940 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 


This same choir, and, I presume, the same orchestra, gave us 
one of the liveliest Blue Danube records a little while ago. 
This time it is Johann Strauss’s Wine, Women and Song, and 
almost as good. But I could name at once half a dozen 
British choirs any of which would give us still more of the 
wine—of the song, too, for that matter. And you'll want to 
leave out the first half-inch or so. The coloratura soloist is 
again a special joy, and we hear more of her this time. 


C. M. CRABTREE. 
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SOME POLYDOR RECORDS 


“HE latest addition to the series of abridged operas is 
the enchanting Fledermaus on five records (95313-—7), the 
overture being on 66552. In the music of Johann Strauss, 

whose masterpiece it is, life is an eternal scherzo, in which 
duty, work and ethical endeavour become stern unrealities. 
The fumes of his haunting waltzes, with their kindling glow 
and gay colours, enter the head and infect the blood ; all else 
but the joy of the moment takes on the guise of dull solemnity ; 
life has no meaning but love and song; Paradise is not a 
distant dream but an earthly state of amorous frolic and 
sensuous intoxication. All readers who have a collection of 
Strauss waltzes will welcome these records, which give a 
delightful summary of the work, which abounds in rich melody. 
Those who know German will enjoy the passages of dialogue, 
which they can follow in the libretto provided with the records, 
and those who do not should obtain a libretto with the English 
translation. I cannot mention here the varied delights of the 
humorous plot and the wit of the music, but reference must 


be made to the masterly cast, which comprises Waldemar 
Henke, as Eisenstein ; Margaret Pfahl, as his wife Rosalinde ; 
Franz Volker, as the teacher of singing; Alfred, Willy Fass- 
bander, as Dr. Falke, the ‘‘ Bat’ ; Leonhard Kern, as Frank, 
the prison-governor, and last, but not least, the versatile 
Eduard Kandl, who gives a realistic impersonation of Frosch, 
the drunken jailer. The opera takes about an hour to perform. 
and after you have played the overture and the ‘‘ curtain 
has gone up,” you hear the insouciant Alfred serenading his 
long-lost mistress, Rosalinde, the wife of Eisenstein, ‘‘ Sweetest 
bird that wanderest, my entreaties spurning.” Rosalinde’s 
marital conscience is strong, but it succumbs readily whenever 
Alfred produces his high A. Scene after scene of gaiety and 
intoxicating melodies follow, in which the ballroom scene, the 
watch duet, and the prison scene stand out. These records 
are a superb addition to the unending versatility of the gramo- 


phone. If you love Johann Strauss, you have here a marvellous 
feast in store. 
Anton Bruckner is on trial! Here in England. Abroad, 


he has joined the immortals. Some of the critics here do not 
like him. Whether you who read this will do so can quickly 
be decided. On Polydor 66802-8 is Bruckner’s Seventh 
Symphony in E major perfectly recorded, and if you do not 
agree with me that this is great music, I shall be tempted to 
be dogmatic and declare you do not know what music is. 
Anton Bruckner was a man uncontaminated by the world, a 


rare and simple nature, who worked in solitude for the 
glory of God and the joy of artistic achievement. This 
symphony is a sublime work, to which, after you have 
grown to love it, you will go as you would to the 


work of an inspired prophet, or to the greatest writings 
of the Bible. In my opinion no composer can _ sustain 
a comparison with Beethoven in the power to express the 
human spirit at its loftiest, but Bruckner in the adagio of this 
symphony attains, I think, to the mightiness of Beethoven’s 
vision. The main theme of this movement floods the spirit 
of the listener with a feeling of pantheistic exaltation. Bruckner 
has also treated the scherzo with something of Beethoven’s 
strength and virile humour. Bruckner’s vocabulary, however, 
must be studied like a new language, but once you under- 
stand it, it is the means to a great musical joy. I have indi- 
cated the path, follow it if you wish. On Polydor 66693-5 
are the Kindertotenlieder of Mahler, sung by Rehkemper. I 
think there are no greater songs in the world than these which 
voice the emotions of a father recalling his dead children. 
The orchestral instruments hover round the voice like a 
chorus of spirits seeking to assuage the grief of the singer. 
The music of these five songs is fit to voice the agony in the 
garden, for suffering and resignation have never been more 
wonderfully portrayed in music. These three records are of 
overwhelming beauty. 

On 27046 is a Sarabande and Partita of Bach, played by 
Zadora ; this is one of the best Bach records I have met with. 
On 19999 is a series of Variations on a folk-song, played by 
Franz Lederer in the style of various composers from Mozart. 
to Hindemith ; each composer is quaintly announced by the 
pianist, and the records can be recommended as a fine example 
of musical humour. On 27038 is Beethoven’s overture, 
Fidelio, a very fine recording of this unfamiliar work. A 
delightful addition to the Berlin Symphony Orchestra’s series. 
of operatic fantasies is No. 27083, Fra Diavolo, one of Auber’s. 
operas, and finally on 66722—3 is the picturesque and Schumann- 
like overture to the Roi d’ Ys, Lalo’s opera. This is exhi- 
larating and attractive music. 


RIcHARD HOLT. 


BAND RECORDS. 


There were very few band records this month and we are- 
accordingly holding over our review until next month. Our 
reviewer writes enthusiastically of a record by the St. Hilda 
Colliery Band playing Tyneside Times (Regal G9423, 2s. 6d.). 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 








The number of light records has increased so enormously 
during the last twelve months that we feel that some change 
in the manner of reviewing them is necessary. For one thing 
the standard has improved with the quantity. For example, 
it is a very rare thing nowadays to come across a really bad 
dance record, but this has occasioned a certain monotony in 
reviewing dance records. In the following paragraphs our 
reviewers will try to indicate some of the records which they 
consider stand out from the rest by reason of exceptional 
merit. At the same time they will not hesitate to speak out if 
they think that some well-known gramophone artist has fallen 
below the standard expected of him. Many good records must 
inevitably be passed over, but this is no reflection upon their 
quality and we must remind our readers that most of the 
recording companies advertise their monthly output in our 
advertisement columns, and that these notices will prove a 
helpful guide to them in making their purchases. 


Further New Rhythm Style Series. 


Parlophone continue their policy of supplying us with the 
masterpieces of the leading dance musicians of America. 
These records are right out of the run of ordinary dance records 
and are of a great deal of interest to all lovers of the modern 
dance rhythm. The present issues are Nos. 7-10 in the 
series. No. 7 is a piano solo by Earl Hines, who is regarded 
as the leading coloured pianist. He gives a wonderful example 
of his dexterity in Fifty-seven varieties. On the back of this 
is No. 8, which is a record by Ed. Lang’s Orchestra of Bugle 
Call Rag (Parlophone R510, 3s.). This should be heard on a 
gramophone capable of reproducing the bass effectively, as 
much of its subtlety will be lost otherwise. The finish leaves 
one breathless. No. 9 is called Shivery Stomp, and is by 
Frankie Trumbauer’s Orchestra. Here again the bass is 
important, as it provides the proper background for the solo 
instruments. On the reverse side that wizard of the 
saxophone, Jimmy Dorsey, gives a wonderful clarinet solo, 


Prayin’ the Blues, one of the best moments of which is the. 


sudden break into double time (Parlophone R511, 3s.). In the 
January list, Nos. 11 and 12 of the series make their appearance. 
These are Some of these days, played by Louis Armstrong’s Hot 
Five and The wild dog, played by Joe Venuti’s Blue Four. The 
first is a record that could only have been made by Louis 
Armstrong—it contains most of the ingredients that we have 
come to expect of the band, and you can well imagine that it is 
a disc worth possessing. The reverse side is a wonderful 
exhibition of hot violin playing by Joe Venuti. (Parlophone 
R520.) 


Ted Lewis Recites Again. 


It is very sad, but very well done, and all Lewis fans will 
flock to get this new record. The tunes are Lonely Troubadour 


OF THE BULLETINS. 


and Through (Col. 5656, 3s.). You either like Lewis or you 


don’t, but if you do, you won’t allow a word of criticism 


against him. Ethel Waters is a fine singer, and she has made 
a fine record of True Blue Lou on Col. 5648. The other side 
is not so good, but in this instance the good side is worth the 
three shillings alone. I am mentioning three records in this 
paragraph and each is entirely different from the other. The 
last one is a 12in. Columbia, No. 9913, and is by Mr. Flotsam 
and Mr. Jetsam. They sing Schubert's Toy Shop and Polonaise 
in the Mall. Radio listeners may remember their successful 
broadcast of the former a few weeks ago. These two are real 
artists. 


A New Vocal Trio in the Homochord List. 


The Homochord people introduced a new vocal trio into their 
December issue. The names are Lindell, Ursell and Akst, 
and they sing those two popular numbers Sposin’ and This is 
Heaven (D1441, 2s. 6d.). These are both sung with a great 
deal of effect and should prove a new attraction to the 
purchasers of these excellently recorded discs. 


Clever Record by a Co-Optimist. 


Many of us have seen and heard Wolseley Charles in the 
‘** Co-Optimists.”” He has now made an exceedingly clever 
gramophone record. It impressed me because I have heard 
the same idea badly carried out by countless “ entertainers.” 
Taking the tune of Three Blind Mice he shows us how he 
thinks various composers would have treated it. Particularly 
clever is the first impression, that of Mozart (Decca F'1577, 2s.). 


Another Film Star Takes to Wax. 


The advent of the “‘ Talkies’”’ has resulted in quite a few 
screen favourites making records of their film songs. The 
latest to join this group is Bebe Daniels, who is appearing with 
great success in the new film at the Tivoli ‘“‘ Rio Rita.’’ She 
sings You're always in my arms and If yow’re in love, you'll 
waltz (H.M.V. B3211, 3s.). I think on the whole she succeeds. 
Her voice is rather thin, but I do not expect that this will 
prevent her countless admirers from wishing to possess them- 
selves of the record. Incidentally, the most catching tune 
in the film is The Kinkajou, and it is given a most spritely 
rendering by Jack Hylton and his Orchestra on H.M.V. B5733, 
3s. On the reverse side is Rio Rita, which did not strike me 
as so good. In the former a good xylophone solo is introduced 
into the record. Two more dance numbers from the film, 
a waltz Yow’re always in my arms and a fox-trot, Sweetheart, 
we need each other, are played by that fine American dance 
orchestra Ben Pollack and his Park Central Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B5729, 3s.). This is a dise that will give much enjoyment. 


Talbot O'Farrell Scores at last. 


Talbot O’Farrell has been one of the big disappointments of 
recording. His variety act is first rate, but he has often 
failed to get over on a record. It is with great pleasure that 
I am able to recommend his latest effort, Says I to myself, says 
I, there’s the one for me (Imperial 2182, ls. 6d.). On the back 
Tom Kinniburgh makes a brave showing in that fine old 
Devonshire song Uncle Tom Cobleigh. 
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Pretty Setting for Catchy Tune. 


The new all-colour film ‘“‘ The Gold Diggers of Broadway ”’ 
has a most attractive setting for its principal song Tip-toe 
through the tulips. A very good record of this number has been 
made by Ed. Lloyd and his Singing Boys on Imperial 2171, 
Is. 6d. Incidentally the Imperial people are to _ be 
congratulated on being so prompt in issuing this record. I 
find opinions rather divided on the subject of Johnny Marvin. 
If you are one of his admirers, there is no doubt that you will 
enjoy his record of this number on H.M.V. B3204, 3s. 
Incidentally, both these records have the other song from the 
film on the reverse side, I’m painting the clouds with sunshine. 
There are a few other dance records of these numbers, which 
are worth giving a trial, among which I would suggest The 
Midnight Minstrels (Regal G9352, 2s. 6d.) and Al Benny’s 
Broadway Boys on Broadcast Twelve 2528, 2s. 


That Music-hall Atmosphere. 


North and South are on the crest of a wave just now and, 
following up their sensational records of 
last month, they score again with Riding 
on a camel and Moscow (Parlophone R512, 
3s.). Parlophone are to be congratulated 
on securing their services. Florrie Ford is, 
I believe, a newcomer, but she gets much of 
a vaudeville atmosphere into Olga and He 
loved her—who did? (Edison Bell Radio 
1281, ls. 3d.). Randolph Sutton is better on 
the stage than on a record, but he is good 
on both and his I ain’t certain and Park 
yourself close to me can be added to his long 
list of successes (Radio 1271, Is. 3d.). 


. . - —_ 
Elsie Carlisle Again. . 
I have always considered Elsie Carlisle’s é 
records to represent exceptional value at ba 
Is. 3d. In the current Dominion list, she a 


has chosen two such excellent numbers as — A suillliff f 
Honey and Ain’t Misbehavin’ (Dominion 7 
A215, ls. 3d.). Hawaiian records enjoy con- 
siderable popularity, and there is a good 
example in the same list by the Honolulu 
Serenaders who play The Pagan Love Song 
and The Love Song (Dominion A219, 1s. 3d.). 


): > ry Re te 
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** Ain’t Misbehavin’ .”’ 

Records of this extremely popular song show no signs of 
decreasing, and quite a few more can be added to the already 
long list. One of the best of these is by a dance band, The 
Ever Bright Boys. This combination is something out of the 
ordinary and they certainly make an entertaining disc on 
Piccadilly 412, 1s. 6d. Bert Maddison’s Orchestra (Sterno 
235, 1s. 6d.) and Eugene Brockman’s Dance Band (Homochord 
D 1438, 2s. 6d.) also have good versions of the same number. 
Maurice Elwin is one of the most regular of all gramophone 
artists, but I think that most readers would agree that he is 
more suited by Excuse me Lady than Ain't Misbehavin’ 


({Zonophone 5463, 2s. 6d.). His style is a trifle too formal for 
the rhythm of the latter. 


More Light Opera Excerpts. 


Both Edison Bell and Zonephone have included light opera 
selections in their latest issues. The former have chosen 
‘‘The Gondoliers ’” and the performers are the Savoy Light 
Opera Singers and Players with James Topping as soloist 
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RANDOLPH SUTTON. 


(Edison Bell Winner 4944-5, 2s. each) while Zonophone have 
recorded Vocal Gems from Edward German’s “ Merrie 
England.” I need hardly say that the latter dise is sung by 
the excellent Zonophone Light Opera Company (Zonophone 
A375, 12 in., 4s. 6d.). Edison Bell have another good disc of 


— old songs sung by The Scala Singers and Players (Winner 
4964, 2s.). 


The Hollywood Revue. 


We have had countless records from this spectacular talking 
film, but I must congratulate The Rhythm Maniacs for a 
magnificent Selection of the best tunes in the show (Decca 
F'1582, 2s.). In case you have not already secured a record 
of it, you will find that Bidgood’s Broadcasters have made a 
most serviceable version of Orange Blossom Time in waltz 
rhythm (Broadcast 480, Is. 3d.). 


The Return of Barnacle Bill. 


The best smoking-room song of the year 
has been Barnacle Bill the Sailor, whose 
adventures have been sung by many. Not 
the least successful of many versions was 
that by the popular revue comedian Bobbie 
Comber. Bobbie has now gone a step 
further than the rest, and on Broadcast 489 
he tells us about The return of Barnacle 
y Bill the Sailor (1s. 3d.). Purchasers of the 


first version should certainly not miss this 
one. 


Sunny Side Up. 


One can safely anticipate a good rush for 
the new songs from ‘Sunny side up,” 
which made its debut at the New Gallery 
during December. The outstanding scene 
in the film is the staging of Turn on the 
heat. Itis given one of the most ambitious 
and attractive settings imaginable. A 
remarkably fine record of the number has 
been issued by Parlophone, the orchestra 
being Frankie Trumbauer’s. The band’s 
performance will certainly not be surpassed, 
and I very much doubt whether it will 
be equalled. On the reverse side is Sunny side up—a 
good number, but without the intoxicating rhythm of the 
other (Parlophone R499, 3s.). The film naturally caters 
for the sentimental as well, and Seger Ellis can be trusted 
to do justice to both Aren't we all and If I had a talking 
picture of you (Parlophone R502 3s.). Jack Hylton and his 
Orchestra have recorded Turn on the heat and If I had a talking 
picture of you on H.M.V. B5741. One can be sure of a Hylton 
production. This band very rarely makes mistakes. I cannot 
say that it is as good as Frankie Trumbauer’s record, but if 
you like the pairing better, it will be a good record to buy. On 
B5745, The High Hatters have made a fair rendering of I’m 
a dreamer, aren’t we all ? 


Regal have also made a double of Aren’t we all? and If I 
had a talking picture of you (G9453), which is played by The 
Midnight Minstrels, and can be recommended to those in 
search of a good half-crown dise of the number. 


May Fair Polish. 


The reputation of Ambrose’s Orchestra soars higher and 
higher, and rightly so. Perfection is rare, but Ambrose has 
very nearly attained it. His orchestra is like a delicate piece 
of machinery, performing its functions with balance and 
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precision. Two more fox-trots that are well worth adding 
to the collection are She’s such a comfort to me and The thought 
never entered my head (Decca M101, 3s.). These are both from 
Jack Hulbert’s new revue * The House that Jack Built,” 
and are performed in a thoroughly Ambrosian manner. 


Waltzes. 

Two cheap dises are Broadcast 485 (ls. 3d.), Wine, Women 
and Song and Roses from the South (Johann Strauss), suavely 
played by Giorgio Amato with his Orchestra, and Parlophone 
E6241 (2s. 6d.), Drift through Life (Translateur), and When 
love dies (Creamieux), characteristic Edith Lorand Orchestra 
performances. 


The Toselli Serenade. 

The Edith Lorand trio record of Toselli’s second Serenade and 
the Gypsy Serenade of Valdez still lingers in the Parlophone 
catalogue, but it has long been overdue for a new recording. 
The memory of it makes one listen coldly to the Regal Salon 
Orchestra in Schubert’s and Toselli’s Serenades (G1082, 12in., 
4s.) ; otherwise this 12in. disc would pass muster. 


Musical Comedies and Films. 


The New Mayfair Orchestra never fails, and though the tunes 
of The House that Jack Built (H.M.V. C1791, 12in., 4s. 6d.), 
seem to fill two sides of a 12in. disc more easily than those of 
Dear Love (C1792), both are well played and recorded, and 
worth getting. The Regal Cinema Orchestra is out early with 
a spirited selection from The Gold-diggers of Broadway (Col. 
9912, 12in., 4s. 6d.), which has plenty of good tunes as well as 
being an extremely amusing film. The echo in this record is 
rather excessive. After these three full-blooded performances 
a Follow Through Selection by the Scala Salon Orchestra (Winner 
4967, 2s.), sounds rather thinly, and the Student Prince Waltz 
on both sides of Parolophone E10938 (12in., 4s. 6d.), has been 
oddly entrusted to Barnabas Von Géczy and his Orchestra. It 
is as if Dajos Bela and Edith Lorand had staked a claim and 
would not be ousted. Von Géczy is far better suited to the 
Leila tango and When yow’re gone on Parlophone R525 (3s.). 
The Grosvenor Musical Company (Parlophone R500, 3s.) is 
distinctly good in Bitter Sweet Vocal Gems, but the soprano, 
who sings sweetly and with clear diction, must needs add the 
bitter flavour of some flat notes, which is great pity. 


Novelties. 

The day has not yet come when Billy Mayerl will appear as 
William Mayerl on the record labels, but with his Pastoral 
Sketches (Col.9914, 12in., 4s. 6d.), following after Sennen Cove, 
it is getting appreciably nearer. This is serious work, played 
with care by the Court Symphony Orchestra, conducted by the 
composer ; No. 1, A Legend, No. 2, Lovers’ Lane, No. 3, A 
Village Festival; and Mr. Mayerl’s vast synecopating public 
will be charmed to follow him, always cheerful with a youthful 
intentness, in his country holidays, far away from the Billy 
Mayerl school, which was described in our December number. 


The Féte Polonaise from Messager’s ‘‘ Le roi malgré lui,”’ 
Eldridge Newman and his Symphony Orchestra (Winner 4966, 
2s.), must be noted for indexing purposes, but is not particularly 
interesting ; nor is the selection of traditional Hebrew melodies 
called Judea, and played by the Elite Concert Orchestra 
(Winner 4965, 2s.). But at the price, each is a good addition 
to the catalogue. 


Cinema Organs. 

H.M.V. B3215 (3s.) gives a slight shock. Has one of the 
Goss-Custards been telescoped ? No, apparently there really 
is another organist called Sidney Gustard, and he plays on the 
Wurlitzer organ in the Trocadero Cinema at Liverpool. A 


most valuable recruit, too, his first record, of Honey and Cuckoo 
Waltz, being.the neatest performance for many a month. But 
Ketelbey’s Sacred Hour, played by Quentin Maclean (Col. 5640, 
38.), With a quartet singing the Latin, is sure to be very popular, 
and there are plenty of people still to weleome Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude and Chopin’s Nocturne, played by C. D. Smart, at the 
Plaza Theatre (Winner 4969, 2s.), or nine similar Everybody's 
Melodies, compressed on to H.M.V. B3213 (3s.), by Leslie 
James, of the New Gallery Cinema. Sandy Macpherson, of the 
New Empire Cinema, calls in a saxophone and a violin for 
company (H.M.V. B3214, 3s.), and makes a pleasant record 
with them; for long-drawn sweetness it would be hard to 
equal the unnamed sentimentalist of Parlophone E6242 
6d.) in Love and How am I to know ? 


The Aldershot Tattoo. 

Either the Movietone News and similar talking films have 
taken the edge off the novelty of the recording of crowds and 
queer noises such as gun-fire and aeroplanes, or else the two 
new H.M.V. records (C1793—4) of the Aldershot Command 
Searchlight Tattoo last summer are not so good as their pre- 
decessors. They include a fight which could have been done 
better in a studio. On the other hand, every now and then 
one gets the sense of space and the huge crowd in the darkness 
and the searchlights which will make these records valuable to 
the eye-witnesses of this great annual spectacle. 


(2s. 


Sea and Nigger Songs. 

A big 12in. record by the Gramophone Company contains 
a medley of sea songs by the Nautical Male Chorus (H.M.V. 
C1774, 4s. 6d.). On the reverse side there is a concerted 
number by the Dixie Melodists named Down South. Both 
sides of this record are extremely good in their own way, and 
it struck me as one that should prove very useful. Every 
gramophile has experienced the sensation of being asked to 
‘‘ play something ’’ to a roomful of peopie. It is not always 
easy to know what to choose, especially as the room may 
contain people of all tastes. This is the kind of record that 
will go down with almost any type of audience. 


Layton and Johnstone Behind the Times. 


I do not know what it is that inspires the Columbia people 
to hold up Layton and Johnstone records for such a long 
time. At least I imagine they must be responsible, for one 
could hardly believe that the talented pair have only just 
recorded Singin’ in the rain (Col. 5650) and This is heaven 
(5651). I need hardly say that they sing them extremely 
well, but it is a pity that their records are always issued so 
long after the song makes its first appearance. Admirers of 
The Trix Sisters will be glad to see another disc by them in 
the January Columbia list. The songs are The hollow of the 
hill and You're my silver lining of love (Col. 5647). 


The Real Yodelling. 


There has been such a spate of yodelling records lately, 
most of which have been made by yodellers of every other 
nationality than the Swiss. It is nice, therefore, to come 
across a record which has the stamp of genuineness about it. 
This is by The Edelweiss Yodlers, and has the Smalche (milking) 
yodel and Saanen (skimming) yodel. Both these are sung in. 
German, and are, no doubt, absolutely authentic. I cannot 
say that it is a record which I[ should choose myself, but then, 
I am not particularly keen on yodelling (Col. 5643, 3s.). 


A Study in Contrasts. 


It is always interesting to compare the styles of different 
bands, when they play the same numbers. Hylton and 
Ambrose have the two best bands of their kind in this country. 
In the January releases they both play Jollity Farm, a new 
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comedy number. Hylton (H.M.V. B5744) treats it as a comedy 
number, and his orchestra is very good at fooling. Ambrose 
(Deeea, M108) plays it as a ball-room number. If you buy 
the tune for listening, I should get Hylton’s, but if you want 
to dance to it, I should get Ambrose’s. There is another 
contrast in the H.M.V. list, for Hylton and Ted Weems both 
play Piccolo Pete. If you have not already heard the tune, 
the name describes it admirably. Now, in this one Hylton 
(H.M.V. B5712) scores over the instrumental part, but the 
American Band (H.M.V. B5712) put it over with better 
showmanship, and their singing is definitely more amusing. 


The One and Only Paul 


Paul Whiteman still remains easily at the head of his pro- 
fession. What a wonderful orchestra he has! It is about the 
only combination that can play melody numbers without 
vulgarity. It is much better for the dance musician to confine 
himself to hot music, for he usually errs in taste when it comes 
to melody playing. Whiteman, being a real genius at his own 
game, can play the bad music of the average melody number 
and make it sound good. His latest record is a waltz, Love me, 
and a fox-trot, At twilight (Col.5655). Inconsequent stuff, but 
divinely played. 


Another Co-Optimist. 


I imagine that Melville Gideon must be putting up some- 
thing like a record for recording with many companies. In 
the mid-December Parlophone list he made his debut for that 
company, and now in the January list he sings Tondeleyo and 
Smiling Along. There can be no gainsaying the fact that he 
has an excellent gramophone personality. He sings the 
somewhat stupid words with plenty of feeling, and each one 
is distinct. ‘* The more’s the pity,’ some might say! (Parlo- 
phone R526, 3s.). In the same list there is a waltz double 
which is not only likely to prove popular, but also useful. 
This has two waltzes from the films, ‘‘ Married in Hollywood ” 
and ‘‘The Gold-diggers of Broadway,’ and is played by 
Eugene Ormandy’s Orchestra. The tunes are Dance away the 
night and Go to bed respectively (Parlophone R518, 3s.). The 
first tune deserves to be the waltz of the moment. It is 
beautifully played by Leo Reisman’s Band on H.M.V. B5743, 3s. 


Some More Film Songs. 


Among the deluge of film songs, some of the following might 
be worth trying :—The Piccadilly Players in Smiling Irish 
Eyes (from the film of that name) and Painting the clouds with 
sunshine (from ** The Gold-diggers of Broadway ”’) (Col. 5654 
3s.); Mildred Hunt in Sleepy Valley (from the ‘‘ Rainbow 
Man ’’) (H.M.V. B3218, 3s.); Harry Shalson in Delphine and 
I still believe in you (both from Adolph Menjou’s film, ‘* Fashions 
in Love’’) (H.M.V. B3171, 3s.); Al Benny’s Broadway Boys 


in If I had a talking picture of you (from ‘‘ Sunny Side Up’”’) 

(Broadeast Twelve (long-playing record) 2527, 2s.); Lou 

Abelardo in Love is a dreamer (from ‘* Lucky in Love’’) and 

Gotta feeling for you (from ‘‘ The Hollywood Revue ’’) (Decea 

F 1592, 2s.). 

In addition to the records mentioned in the above notes, 

I ean recommend the following dises :— 

Jack Hylton and his Orchestra: L-o-v-e (fox-trot) and Who 
eares (fox-trot). H.M.V. B5735, 3s. | 

Arcadians Dance Orchestra : Putton up your overcoat (fox-trot) 
and Sleepy Valley (Waltz). Zonophone 5478, 2s. 6d. 

Murray's Melody Makers: Makin’ Whoopee (fox-trot) and 
I’m bringing a red, red rose (fox-trot). Edison Bell Winner 
4961, 2s. 

Belle Dyson : Jle’s a good man to have around and I’m the 
last of the red-hot mammas. Edison Bell Winner 4963, 2s. 

Barrie Oliver : The one in the world and Walking around in a 
dream. Decca F 1568, 2s. 

George Buck and his Friends : Taking home the turkey (Smoking 
room). Decca F 1587, 2s. 

Julian Lester : High up in the sky and Dream Mother. 
Homochord D1442, 2s. 6d. 

Roylance and his Band : Smiling Irish Eyes (fox-trot) and 
My song of the Nile (waltz). Homochord D1434, 2s. 6d. 

Melville Gideon : Jolls-Royce Lady and Too wonderful for 
words. Parlophone R508, 3s. 

The Three Virginians : T'0-day’s a sunny day for me and Louise. 
Piccadilly 406, Is. 6d. 

Lucien la Riviere : First you say ‘“‘ yes”’ then you say “no” 
and I’ve finished with Lily for ever. Piccadilly 407, 
ls. 6d. 

Lloyd Shakespeare and his Band : Childhood memories Medley. 
Piccadilly 401, ls. 6d. 

Buddy Blue and his Texans: Lovable and sweet (fox-trot) 
and My Dream Memory (waltz). Imperial 2172, ls. 6d. 

Pat O'Dell : Smiling Irish Eyes and When yow’ve gone. 
Imperial 2179, ls. 6d. 

Lester Conn and his Band: Hwcuse Me Lady (fox-trot) and 
Mother Goose Parade (fox-trot). Sterno 252, Is. 6d. 

Pat O’Brien : Mountains o’ Mourne and When they ask you 
what your name is. Sterno 345, Is. 6d. 

Harry Hudson’s Melody Men: Jn the Congo (fox-trot) and 
Monte Carlo (6/8). Edison Bell Radio 1275, Is. 3d. 
Percival Mackey and his Band : Love me or leave me (fox-trot) 
and Underneath the Russian Moon (waltz). Broadcast 

478, ls. 3d. 

Jay Wilbur and his Orchestra : Am I blue? (fox-trot) and 

My song of the Nile (waltz). Dominion A212, Is. 3d. 


PEPPERING. 
T. M. 
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POPULAR RECORDS OF 1929 
A Survey of the Best Rhythmic Records of the Year 


of an ephemeral interest, there are always a few each 

year that are worth a longer life in the gramophone 
collection. The past year has been chiefly notable for the 
development of public interest in the new styles of rhythm 
that are being introduced by the leading dance musicians and 
rhythmic singers in America. For this ever-increasing interest 
we have to thank the enterprise of the Parlophone Company, 
which has not only issued many fine dance records, but has 
also introduced a new series named ** The New Rhythm Style 
Series.’ So far, ten of this series (five records) have been 
issued, but I understand that more are to follow during 1930. 
These have come as a welcome relief, not only to the enthusiast 
but also to a great many of the general public who have become 
tired of the monotonous sugary rhythm of the majority of 
modern dance bands. I think that the greatest dance record 
of the year was the first of this new series. This was a quick- 
step by Ed. Lang’s Orchestra, called Freeze an’ Melt, and a very 
fine blues, West End Blues, by Louis Armstrong’s Hot Five. 
The first of these orchestras is an Okeh recording combination, 
containing many of the leading white dance musiciansof America, 
while the second is a coloured band headed by Louis Armstrong, 
who is recognised as the finest rhythmic trumpet player in the 
world. The number of the dise is R448, and if it is not 
already in your collection, you should lose no time in acquiring 
it. The other discs in this series are without exception of a 
very high class, but space does not permit me to mention them 
all here. Nearly every record by these Parlophone American 
recording bands has been of an interesting character, and the 
names of the Dorsey Brothers, Frankie Trumbauer, Miff Mole, 
Louis Armstrong and Ed. Lang have become synonymous with 
the best in modern dance music. 


Another very popular feature of the year has been the issue 
of several twelve-inch records by H.M.V. and Columbia of 
‘‘ arrangements’ of popular tunes by the leading “ concert ”’ 
syncopated orchestras of England and America. LEarly in the 
year we had a splendid arrangement of quite an ordinary tune, 
Sweet Sue, played by Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra, which 
band has held the leading position amongst dance orchestras 
ever since modern dance music emerged from the tin-can days 
of jazz. This record (Col. 9572) is most interesting, as it shows 
how an ordinary melody can be transformed into something 
well worth listening to, when treated by a clever orchestrator. 
It is also worth noting that the original melody is adhered to 
right through the record, and the effect is not obtained by 
introducing other well-known melodies into the score, as one 
prominent English band is fond of doing. 


Since Whiteman went over to Columbia, the Gramophone 
Company has relied chiefly on Jack Hylton, in which it has 
shown great sense,for Hylton possesses the ‘“‘show’”’ band par 
excellence. The best big record this band has made was issued 
quite recently, and included arrangements of two very good 
tunes, Ain't Misbehavin’ and Excuse me, lady (H.M.V. C1779). 
So versatile are the members of Hylton’s Orchestra that they 
neaily all play two or more instruments. This enables the 
arranger to give the impression of a far larger orchestra, as he 
can introduce a variety of instruments. Another fine piece of 
work by the same orchestra was a “ Bitter Sweet’’ Selection 
(C1727), in which the charm of Noel Coward’s airs is added to 
brilliant instrumental performance. 

Of the dance records proper, it is difficult to single out one or 
two for exceptional merit, but leaving aside the records by the 
Parlophone bands mentioned above, I think Paul Whiteman’s 
record of Louise (Col. 5456) and Jack Hylton’s performance of 


at on oom popular songs and dance tunes are usually 


Love me or leave me (H.M.V. B5702) will be very hard to beat. 
Mention should also be made of some good records made by 
Ambrose’s fine orchestra at the May Fair Hotel, which have 
been issued by the new Decca Company. 

Looking back over the host of vocal records that have been 
published in shoals throughout the year, I find that a record 
which came out in the summer is still fresh in my memory. 
This was Paul Whiteman’s Rhythm Boys in So the bluebirds 
and the blackbirds got together (Col. 5547). These amazing 
singers are members of Whiteman’s orchestra, which, being a 
great show band, can put up a first-class cabaret performance, 
in addition to playing dance music. I have played this record 
to a great many people of varying tastes, and it has never failed 
to impress them with its splendid ingenuity. 

Another fine rhythmic performer, for whose records we are 
indebted to the Parlophone Company, is Leslie Hutchinson. 
Known as ** Hutch’ to countless admirers of his work, he is 
the leading coloured singer in this country. He has made 
several records during the year, of which I shall pick out two, 
Let's do it, let's fall in love and Looking at you (both from ‘‘ Wake 
up and Dream ’’) (Parlo. R342), and Wake up Chillun ! Wake 
up /on R403. The delicacy of his touch on the piano and the 
wonderful rhythmic quality of his singing are a pure joy. 

Frank Crumit belongs to that select band of popular singers 
whose records are worth preserving. He made a very fine 
record early in the year, which introduced an original rhythm 
with an accompaniment of violin, accordeon and piano. This 
was The Bride's Lament (H.M.V. B2921), and is worthy of a 
place in every collection. I have not the space to mention 
many more records, but those of Layton and Johnstone 
(Columbia), Gene Austin (H.M.V.) and Seger Ellis (Parlophone), 
are always interesting from a rhythm point of view. Neither 
Sophie Tucker nor Annette Hanshaw has made many discs 
during 1929, which is a pity as they are the best women singers 
of modern rhythmic music, and we must hope that their out- 
put will be greater during 1930. 

There is one more record that cannot be left out of this 
survey, and that is the wonderful performance of She’s funny 
that way by Ted Lewis and his band (Col. 5268). This band is 
unlike any other. Its records are always original, and are 
greatly helped by Ted Lewis’ recitatives, which are masterpieces 
intheirownway. Idoubtifthereisany other band leader who 
could “‘ put over”’ this kind of thing, but it is the secret of 
Lewis’ success. As an American said to me the other day, 
‘** Lewis succeeds on personality alone, not on the quality of 
his orchestra.”’ C. G. 
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THE SWISH OF THE SCYTHE 


Deletions from the H.M.V. 1929 Catalogue 


(Communicated) 


brought out a list of the records which will not be 

appearing in the 1930 catalogues. This, of course, 
is necessary to counterbalance the great number issued during 
the course of 1929, and is undoubtedly a very sound scheme, but 
in this process records that the collector particularly wants have 
a habit of disappearing from the catalogue, and it is the purpose 
of this article to point out some of the high lights that are being 
put out, so that enthusiasts may have a chance of securing 
them before it is too late. 

There will be few tears shed over a great number of these 
records, but many of them are of exceptional merit, and from 
the music lover’s point of view fully deserve their places in the 
catalogue, and what is more important—in our collections. 
However, there is no point in crying over other people's spilt 
milk—it is up to us to lap up the cream while we can. 

Glancing through the Plum Label Section the first record 
that catches the eye is Tilly de Garmo’s electrical recording 
of two arias from ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro.’ I can only presume 
that the German titles [hr die ihr Triebe and Neue Freuden, 
neue Schmerzen have frightened the general public away, and 
had the record been catalogued as ** Voi che sapete’”’ and 
**Non so pit’? it would have become very popular, because 
de Garmo makes a thoroughly good job of these two favourites. 
Anyway, B2544 is a record to buy before it is too late. 

I am sorry to see three records by Una Bourne earmarked for 
dismissal. She has always struck me as being particularly 
capable, and her recorded tone has been quite satisfactory. 
The titles. disappearing are :—Rondo alla Turea (Mozart) 
paired with Scharwenka’s Polish Dance (B2492); Smetana’s 
Bohemian Polka No. 4 with the Moresque of Granados (B2498) 
(a particularly attractive pairing this), and a couple of 
Paderewski titles—B2510. 

Of the five records from “* The Beggar's Opera,” the last two 
are being dismissed. They are both extraordinarily well done. 
** The Pirates of Penzance ”’ is, of course, supplanted by the new 
set, and since ‘*‘ Iolanthe’’ is mentioned in this deletion list, 
we can only presume that this work will appear electrically 
recorded early in the coming year. I hope so. 

The wonderful record of the Dance of the Seven Veils, 
conducted by Otto Klemperer, naturally displaces the old 
version, while Ljungberg’s acoustical Head of Jokanaan shares 
the same fate; but fof all those who are keen on Salome, the 
old Finale of the Opera is worth securing, as it is fuller than the 
electrical recording. The climax of the scene, Herod’s brutal 
* Kill that woman ’”’ and the few bars that follow it, which so 
vividly picture the crushing of Salome under the shields of the 
soldiers, are missing from the new record, and they come off 
surprisingly well in D910. The first record of the original 
Salome set has not been replaced, but it is well worth having. 
Both sides are much cut, but they contain some of the finest 
passages from the earlier part of the work, and the second side, 
* Jokanaan is summoned before Salome,” certainly gives us the 
most easily appreciated passages from Strauss’s wonderful score. 

The pruning knife has been pretty severely applied to lieder. 
No one would have thought a composer of Hugo Wolf's calibre 
would, after thirty years of the gramophone industry, be 
represented by only four titles, but it is harder still to believe 
that three of these are being removed from the list. DA715, 
bearing the ever popular Verborgenheit paired with Auf dem 
Griinen Balkon, and sung by Gerhardt, is really a gem. No one 
sings Wolf as well as Gerhardt, and the man who buys himself 
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a copy of this record, and sits down to Auf dem Griinen Balkon, 
with H.F.V.L.’s translation published in THE GRAMOPHONE 
some time ago, will not regret his 6s. The other Wolf song is 
Wo find ich Trost ? sung by McCormack, DB766. I would go 
as far as to say that thisis McCormack’s best record. His recent 
and lavish contributions to the maternity and child welfare 
series give one no idea of this artist’s capabilities, but listening 
to this record I find it moves me as few records can. The 
voice has never sounded more beautiful, and the song is one 
of Wolf's finest. Forward once more an H.F.V.L. translation ! 
The obverse of this record is Du bist die Ruh’. Don’t let this 
one escape your grasp. 

I suppose we have to thank the Olezewska Widmung and 
Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt for the removal of Hempel’s 
records of these titles, but much as I admire Olezewska I have 
to admit that her first gramophonic essay in lieder is. judged by 
Hempel’s standard, not a success. In spite of the fact that 
The Gramophone Company feel these records can be spared 
from the catalogue, I take my courage in both hands and say 
that the Hempel lieder records, even though Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht kennt is in English, and Hark, hark the lark in 
German, are among the finest that have ever been offered 
to the public, and that they can issue a new record of Widmung 
and Mozart’s Wiegenlied every month for ten years, and then 
still have to admit that Hempel’s is the best. Both DA382, Auf 
Fligeln des Gesanges (On wings of Song) and Horch, Horch, die 
Lerch (Hark, hark, the Lark) and DA205, None but the weary 
heart paired with Phyllis has such charming graces, are delightful 
records, and it is doubtful if they will ever be bettered. 

Renée Chemet’s Jota and El Patio Moruna (DA814), from the 
** Seven Popular Songs”’ of De Falla, are fairly recent electrics 
and certainly worthy of attention. There is all too little 
modern Spanish music recorded, and these pieces are many cuts 
above the average trifles customary among violinists. 
El Patio Moruna shares with a movement of Rachmaninofi’s 
new Concerto a certain affinity to Three Blind Mice. I am quite 
at a loss to account for the intended deletion of the sole 
remaining Marcelle Meyer record. This, again, is modern Spanish 
music—the Danse du Meunier from *‘ The Three-Cornered Hat ”’ 
with Sous le Palmier of Albeniz, and although this is a fairly 
early electric, the piano tone would be considered remarkably 
good if it were produced in 1930. Another 10in. Black Label 
of outstanding merit is E428—two songs of Debussy, Romance 
and Mandoline coupled with Weckerlin’s arrangement of 
Martini’s L’amour est wn enfant trompeur. The contrast in style 
is most interesting, and Thursfield is one of the most intelligent 
singers of French songs—she has done nothing better. In the 
same class there is one non-electric by Yvette Guilbert— 
The Keys of Heaven. I hold no brief for this song as it is 
usually performed, but the great disewse makes it a joyous 
affair. Her English diction is perfection itself—but, Oh! her 
sense of characterisation. 

Those of us who remember the Red label section in the days 
before electrical recordings will be sorry to see many of the 
old favourites who gave us so much pleasure in those days 
being swept away, and the Red label section that begins 
Alda, Amato, without a single solo record credited to either, 
will be something of a shock. I am very sorry to see the 
passing of Alda’s Entrance of Butterfly and O mio babbino caro 
(not to be translated, as was once hinted at a Gramophone 
Society,‘‘ Oh, my dear little baboon”’!). Alda, so the Sporting 
Times section of the catalogue states, “‘ has one of the most 
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beautiful lyric soprano voices of our day,’ and I doubt if we 
shall ever get a more exquisitely sung Entrance of Butterfly. 
The Duets with Martinelli (DK100) have also booked their 
passages, which is a pity. Amato’s solitary solos (DA126) 
are going, so are his ‘*‘ Aida’”’ duets with Gadski. The charming 
little Serenade from the Jewels of Madonna is worthy of the 
attention of all who like a tuneful bit of modern Italian opera. 
The Battistini section will look considerably thinner when the 
1930 catalogues arrive—DA189, DB149, DB208, DB210, 
DB212, DB213 and DB216 will have disappeared. As examples 
of the art of bel canto, as it is so rarely heard to-day, DB210 
and DB212 are worthy of note. The Africana arias are 
admirably done, and to the student there is an object lesson 
in vocal colouring in Era la notte from ‘“ Otello.” Two of 
Bori’s most charming duets—Ah! ne fuis pas encore, with 
Gigli (DA381) and O soave fanciulla, with McCormack (DA379) 
are going. That the Romeo et Juliette duet should go was, of 
course, a foregone conclusion; Piangi! piangi fanciulla by 
Galli-Cureci and De Luca having been re-issued electrically 
recorded with a different pairing. Perhaps we may hope 
for a re-recording of the Romeo duet, but rather than take any 
risks it will be well worth your while to secure this non-electric. 
Comes 1930 and Culp will be represented only by Drink to me 
only with thine eyes and Passing By. Now perhaps we can 
have some of her electrically recorded lieder to keepit company ? 





A number of Mischa Elman’s go into the unknown, so, too. do 
some of Heifetz’s first records and the smaller pieces by Kreisler, 
while Kubelik records on the list will be reduced by half. 
ID B672 and DB674 are fated. There is some superb fiddling 
on the second of these records, and, after all, there are not so 
many of Handel’s Sonatas recorded. 


That every solo by Geraldine Farrar should be dismissed 
seems incredible, yet the fact remains. Tears wept over 
DA206 and DA207—Abide with me, Lead kindly Light, 
Comin’ thro’ the rye and Ye banks and braes will be of the 
crocodile variety, but there is a wealth of fine singing and fine 
dramatic sense in the others. Farrar, of course, never appeared 
over here, and it is the custom of many of those who never 
heard her to say of her, *‘ Oh yes—a fine dramatic artist, but 
never much ofasinger.” They forget, or perhaps do not know, 
that she enjoyed a big reputation in Germany as a Mozartian 
singer—and was a pupil of Lilli Lehmann. DB653 is one of 
her best records—an exquisitely sung Voi che sapete and an 
equally fine Ora stammi a sentir—one of the most fascinating 
bits of the First Act of ‘‘ Tosca,’ and henceforward con- 
spicuous only by its absence from the H.M.V. list. Butterfly 
and Marguerite were, of course, two of her most successful 
roles, and it is very galling to witness the departure of both, 
DA508 (Butterfly) and DB243 (Roi de Thule and Jewel Song). 
The touching little song from Massenet’s ‘“‘ Manon ’’—Adieu, 
notre petite table—surely deserved a kinder fate. Her singing 
of Zaza brought her a considerable amount of publicity, for 
she was a great actress, and DA209 is much too good to be 
missed. The solo, Mamma usciva di casa, is very good indeed, 
but the obverse—the duet with De Luca—isagem .... 
Ask H. F. V.L.! The least you can do is to hear this delicious 
little duet with its touch of healthy vulgarity, so typical of 
Leoneavallo. You will not regret it! Spend a little while 
at your dealer’s listening to these Farrar records—the artistry 
displayed therein is of a quality rare even among admittedly 
great opera singers. 











All of the Flonzaley non-electrics—those snippets which so 
delighted us before complete works spoiled us for them—will 
disappear from the dealers’ shelves. It is difficult to know 
what to do about them. There are no electrical recordings 
of Chamber Music save by the Flonzaley and Budapest Quartets 
which give me the acute pleasure that I can get from these 
old Flonzaley records. Snippets they were, and snippets they 
are—that is plain—but they are master-pieces too. Moreover, 
many of these pet movements remain unrecorded, so if you are 
a real Chamber Music enthusiast and revel in fine playing, 


you will get a lot out of them, or if you aspire to liking Chamber 
Music you will find DB250 and DB837 the ideal first steps. 

There are some cuts in the Galli-Curei section, one of which 
is very surprising—DB256—Ah ! non credea mirarti and Come 
per me sereno. This is still the best record Gafli-Curci ever 
made. Don’t worry about its being non-electric—buy it. 
You will find that it is one of the loveliest pieces of pure singing 
and of that glorious limpid quality that endeared the early 
Galli-Curci records to everyone who heard them. No one can 
sing Clavelitos quite as glibly as she, and moreover the obverse 
is very good—so if you like this type of thing make a point of 
hearing DA215 before it is too late. 

Although Gluck recorded a lot of stuff quite unworthy of 
her great art, she made some of the most beautiful of soprano 
records in the H.M.V. list. The crystal clear limpidity of 
tone comes out extraordinarily well on modern gramophones, 
and her Chanson Hindoue remains, until the 1930 issue of the 
catalogue appears, one of the best versions of this song extant. 
But the gem of all her records is a coupling of two songs from 
the ‘‘Snow Maiden’’ of Rimsky-Korsakoffi—one in French 
and the other in English. The music is simple enough, but 
quite out of the ordinary run, and DA486 must not on any 
account be missed. On DB279 there is Micaela’s aria from 
‘* Carmen ”’ beautifully done, but I am not greatly enamoured 
of the Depuis le jour with which it is paired, and if you want a 
record of this, the one to get is Edvina’s DB548, which, like 
the Gluck, will be unobtainable in the near future. 

In addition to the Hempel records of Heder previously 
mentioned, her coloratura records disappear. I am confident 
that thousands who delighted in her Jenny Lind Concerts of 
two, three, four and five years ago will make a point of getting 
a few souvenirs of this exquisite artist. Such things as 
Séderberg’s Bird Song (DA250), The Blue Danube (DB293), 
Il Bacio (DB298) and a Taubert’s Bird Song appearing with 
Should he upbraid (DB814) will bring back memories of one of 
the most delightful and accomplished artists who ever appeared 
in England. This last record is wonderfully faithful to Hempel, 
but, then, so are all her records, but everyone of the thousands 
who enjoyed her recitals will find that this, more than any other, 
brings back with amazing vividness the memorable concerts 
of this rare artist. To one who had heard Hempel, even the 
very slight traces of German accent that this record displays 
lend an added charm. 

In spite of John MeCormack’s statement that “ Edward 
Johnson is the greatest tenor in the world,’’ DA166, the only 
record by which he is represented in the H.M.V. catalogue, is 
going the way of all non-electrics. The Canadian-born tenor 
certainly gives a jolly good account of himself in two popular 
Italian operatic arias. Braslau, Lewis, Morini and Polt- 
Randacio are all being swept away from the Red label section. 
The Morini record, DB372, is particularly good. When one 
remembers that she was not much older than Menuhin is now 
when she made this record, we find that, both in the technical 
accomplishment and depth of feeling, she does not suffer by 
comparison with the 1929 prodigy. 

As an ardent admirer of Titta Ruffo I am sorry to see so 
many of his records on the list of deletions. Non-electric though 
these are, his voice rings out amazingly well in all of them, and 
they are really very faithful to his magnificent organ. DA163, 
DA352, DA354, DA357, DA358 and DA396 are going for good, 
while DB405, his joyous Largo al Factotum, gets transferred to 
the No. 2 section. Why are the two Don Giovanni arias being 
dismissed ? There are no electrical recordings of them, and 
even if there were, there is no singer to-day save Ruffo himself 
who could sing Fin che’ han dal vino with such energy, spirit 
and finish. His Quand’ ero paggio (DA396) is still one of the 
finest pieces of dramatic characterization recorded. It is 
comedy of the most perfect kind, and singing of a similarly 
high level. 

Zanelli, now a tenor, was at one time very popular with 
buyers of Red label records, and his Prologue, recorded complete 
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on two sides of a 10in. record (DA398), is a very good 
performance. The German list contains electrical recordings 
of Zanelli as a tenor (Death of Otello and Dio mi potevi). 
Zimbalist, now a Columbia artist, will vanish entirely save 
for the obbligati to his wife and the Bach Double Concerto 
with Kreisler. 

Most of the 12 in. Black label records in the deletion list have 
been replaced by electrical recordings of the same titles, but 
among the departing electrical recordings there are two records 
of Mater ora Filium of Bax by the Leeds Festival Choir, which, 
since it will probably never be recorded again, are worth 
having. The Revolutionary Scene from ‘“ Boris Godounovy ”’ 
(D1090 and D1091) is outstandingly good, and the Symphony 
Orchestra and Chorus give a very vivid rendering of this 
interesting scene. There are two other operatic discs by 
Chorus and Orchestra that many will find acceptable—two 
choruses from ‘“ Turandot ’’ (D1241) by the Scala Chorus and 
Orchestra are magnificent, and only slightly less good is the 
Prologue to Mefistofele (D1109). There is so little operatic 


Mozart available that Scotney’s two arias from ‘‘ Don Giovanni’’ 
will be a particularly regrettable loss. Her singing of them 
(Non mi dir and Mi tradi) is really superb. 

Lastly, there are two complete works that leave the Red 
label section—Franck’s Sonata by Cortot and Thibaud, and 
the Mozart Violin Concerto by Kreisler and the Albert Hall 
Orchestra under Sir Landon Ronald. We are still living in 
hopes that Cortot and Thibaud will re-record this sonata, 
and since it seems there is every likelihood of this being done 
it would be better to wait. On the other hand, the Mozart 
Concerto (DB815 to DB818) by Kreisler and the Royal Albert 
Hall Orehestra under Sir Landon Ronald is not likely to be 
repeated, and although the records are non-electric they were 
made in the days when acoustic recording was at its best. 
Anyway, Kreisler’s playing of this lovely work is so fine that, 
if you can afford it, you will find that the records will bring 
you in pleasure a jolly good return for your money—which 
remark I[ think is true of the records I have found worthy of 
favourable mention herein. WoOLLYGOG. 


ay 


THE BURNS ANNIVERSARY 


By MURRAY STEWART 


TL most vital part of a country’s soul lies in its literature 
and music, and Scotland can boast of a rich inheritance. 
Goethe has admirably said that ‘‘ the special value of 

what we call our national song or ballads is that their inspira- 

tion comes fresh from nature. They are never ‘ got up,’ they 
flow from a pure spring.’ So it is with 
our Scottish songs, and all sides of our 
national life are mirrored in our minstrelsy. 
The words and melodies, like all genuine 
folk song, are inseparable, and we are proud 
to think that Scots songs rank among the 
finest that any nation can offer, both in 
quality and quantity. It also seems that 
our fount of song is inexhaustible, for en- 
thusiastic inquirers such as Mrs. Kennedy- 

Fraser and Sir Harold Boulton are still 

discovering new gems, while the Rev. 

Father John MacMillan, of Glencoe, is 

about to publish the first of a series of 

volumes of the Gaelic Folk Songs. 

Much as I admire the airs which are 
indigenous to the North and Isles, I have a 
preference, as a lowlander, for the songs 
of Burns and the Border. Among these 
some of the most popular songs of the 
world are found, as, forexample, Ye Banks 
and Braes, Annie Laurie, and Auld Lang 
Syne. To Burns the greatest possible credit 
is given for his preserving and enriching 
our national minstrelsy. On January 25th 
Scots at home and abroad gather together 
in hall and ‘‘ clay biggin ”’ to celebrate the 
birth of this great bard. The collecting and preparing of old 
fragments of song for Johnson’s ‘‘ Scots’ Musical Museum,” and 
Thomson’s ‘‘ Scottish Songs’? was the hobby of his heart. 
His work stands out among poets since his verse is sung, 
and therefore he has reached a far wider public than the purely 
literary. He is essentially the singers’ poet. Although he 





composed over three hundred songs, it is interesting to note 
that in the now valuable Kilmarnock edition only four songs 
appear. 

‘‘ First-rate talents,’ says Hazlitt, ‘‘ leave no record behind 
them except that of vague rumour,’ but in 1930, with the 
gramophone industry so highly developed, 
those of us who are interested in the 
preservation of our minstrelsy are keen to 
establish in the recording world a monu- 
ment of song similar to that which Burns 
left in the eighteenth century. He wrote 
as he spoke, but we should have liked to 
hear how he spoke what he wrote. 

Already there are many fine recordings 
of his songs, but the subject of Scots songs. 
is a vast one, and cannot be adequately 
dealt with in a small article. I look for- 
ward eagerly to the future issues of 
Scottish records. I was delighted to hear 
that some companies have new Scottish 
satalogues in preparation, and I hope that 
expert advisers will be consulted so that 
authentic records will be made. Too 
frequently in the past have our songs: 
suffered at the hands of the layman. Here 
I would again point out that Mary of 
Argyle is not a Scots song. There is 
nothing Scottish about it except the title, 
since words and music were composed by 
two Englishmen. The popular songs are 
repeatedly recorded, but I should like 
to urge very strongly the recording of 
lesser known songs which have decided beauty and merit. 

‘‘ A man who has never seen the sun,” says Calderon in one 
of his comedies, ‘“‘ cannot be blamed for thinking no glory 
can exceed that of the moon. A man who has neither seen 
the moon nor the sun cannot be blamed for talking of the 
unrivalled beauty of the stars.” 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


The Christmas Number. 


It was a pleasure to see the bright cover of the Christmas 
Number on all the bookstalls, when at last it was published 
about four days late, and a pleasure too to hear that it was 
finding its way into a great number of new homes. Was it 
the cover that attracted them? Anyhow our older readers 
must have patience if they see us in gala costume again this 
month and regret the sobriety of the usual cover. 


Christmas Trade. 


The effort to beat all previous records for the Christmas 
season was a lofty ambition and the most enterprising dealers 
seem to have succeeded, but only by redoubled efforts. So 
far as gramophones and radio-gramophones were concerned, 
it was the makers of the most expensive and the makers of 
the most cheap machines who were finding difficulty in coping 
with the demand; and if we may venture on a discreet 
prophecy, it is that now is the time for the man who is prepared 
to pay up to £30 for a gramophone to keep his eyes open for 
a real bargain for which he would have had to pay a much 
higher price three or four weeks ago. 

Records sold well but not prodigiously well. There were 
more than usual to choose from, and the turnover, so far as 
we can judge, in most places exceeded that of last year. 


Gramophones and Gramophone Music. 


At the suggestion of the National Book Council we are 
preparing a list of books which can be recommended to people 
wishing to study the subject of gramophones or of music by 
means of the gramophone. In order that this list may be as 
comprehensive and trustworthy as possible we shall be glad 
of any help that readers can give us by suggesting books that 
they have themselves found useful, not excluding pamphlets 
and books issued by the trade, or in foreign countries or in 
foreign languages. Information should be sent to the Editor, 
at 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. 


Records on Approval. 


The Secretary of the Gramophone Dealers’ Association ha§ 
asked us to say that it has always been the policy of the 
Association to oppose the practice of sending records on 
approval on the grounds that it is inimical to the best interests 
of the trade. The main objection is that the records on loan 
in this manner may be abused and so rendered unsaleable ; 
at least, after being loaned they cannot fairly be sold as ‘** new.”’ 

This is a difficult problem, and the Association is perfectly 
right in laying down a definite policy for its members. But 
it does not offer any alternative scheme to meet the quite 
obviously justifiable desire of the buyer to hear records before 
buying. He has neither time nor opportunity to sit in an 
audition room during business hours and to try over records ; 
but he is potentially a more valuable client under an approval 
scheme than if he is obliged to buy without hearing. 

Since the Association takes a merely negative attitude, 
and since the public is not debarred from changing its dealer 
if the service is not good and worn records are sold as new, 
surely the dealer may be allowed to make his own arrangements 
to attract and to secure the class of client that he wishes to have. 


The Safe. 


In Miss Angela Baddeley’s thriller record (H.M.V. C1738) 
the author of the sketch, Mr. W. P. Lipscomb, takes the part 
of the chief of the gang of burglars, and Mr. Byam Shaw is 
the unpleasant fellow who may, or may not, have shut the 
«loor of the safe on purpose. 


Maria Sandra 


Another record of negro spirituals in this month’s Parlophone 
list gives us an opportunity of publishing a photograph of 
Maria Sandra to show 
that she is by no means 
a negress as our reviewer 
thought she might be, 
being misled by the 
excellence of her singing 
and also by the fact 
that Lawrence Brown, 
Paul Robeson’s partner- 
accompanist, accom- 
panied MadameSandra’s 
records. 

As a matter of fact 
the singing of negro 
spirituals is only a side- 
line ; it is as a singer of 
the songs of many lands 
in many languages that 
this pupil of Elena 
Gerhardt is better known, and as a singer in grand opera that 
she would herself wish for fame—as Octavian in Rosenkavalier, 
for instance, or as Tosca. Madame Maria Sandra has been 
displaying her vocal and dramatic ability in the operatic 
burlesque that Jameson Dodds composed and played with her 
at the Coliseum and Alhambra in London, a piece of good 
fooling in which her handsome presence, Irish humour and 
fine voice were well shown. 





MARIA SANDRA 


** Schubert Sonnets.’’ 


The success of this book of prose and poetry about Schubert 
which Mrs. Sydney Grew compiled for the Centenary (The 
British Musician, 53, Barclay Woods, Egbaston, Birmingham, 
58.), was not surprising, for the choice of colours and patterns 
was that of a real Schubert-lover; but that it has reached a 
second edition and is still finding a ready market is a further 
tribute to the lasting appeal of Schubert himself. 


The Pastoral Symphony. 


Several readers have written to correct the idea—expressed 
by our reviewer last month—that the Pastoral Symphony 
from Messiah was to be found in the Columbia albums of that 
work. The issue of the Beecham record in November was the 
fulfilling of a long-felt gap in the albums. 
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The Great Voice. 

This Englishing of ‘‘ Magnavox ”’ is the title of a fascinating 
catalogue issued by the Rothermel Corporation of Maddox 
Street, London, W.1, and 
containing descriptions and 
prices of all kinds of resist- 
ances, fixed and variable, 
of the many models of the 
Magnavox moving — coil 
speakers, with drawings and 
photographs of baffle re- 
quirements, and of a host of 
other preducts, condensers, 
amplifiers, Bodine frame- 
aerials, transformers, to- 
gether with suitable circuit 
diagrams of connections for 
these components. 


Marconiphone. 


In the beautifully illustra- 
ted brochure issued by the 
Marconiphone Co., Ltd., 210, 
Tottenham Court Road, W., 
we draw attention to the 
Mareoniphone pick-up de- 
scribed on p. 26. This is 
one of the best of the commercial pick-ups and our Expert 
Committee will probably have something to say about it 
after due deliberation. Fourteen pages of the brochure are 
devoted entirely to the Marconiphone range of valves, and 
several pages are taken up with the specifications of mains 
and battery driven sets, which vary in price from £13 to 
£27 10s. 





C. M. TREGURTHA. 


A Useful Book. 


A little book (1s. 6d.) issued by the Oxford University Press 
and called ‘‘ How long does it play ? A guide for conductors,”’ 
compiled by T. C. York, will be found very useful by Recording 
Directors and others who have to consider what works are 
suitable for recording. It covers a wide range, and in a 
prefatory note Mr. Hubert 
J. Foss invites additions and 
suggestions. The secretary 
of the N.G.S. begs us to 
press for a companion volume 
of times of chamber music 
works. This one is chiefly 
concerned with overtures, 
symphonies, concertos and 
other orchestral works. 


A Correction. 
Lissenden’s caricatures are 
sufficiently like the original 
to create a scandal if they are 
wrongly labelled. For instance, 
look at the picture of Jay 
Wilbur on page 212 of our 
October number. It is really 
meant for Percival Mackey, 
now conducting in ‘* Follow 
Through’”’ at the Dominion 
Theatre, whereas Jay Wilbur 
looks like this. 
We hardly know to whom we ought to apologise 
undoubtedly, who pointed out the mistake. 
admirers of J. W. 





JAY WILBUR. 





Lissenden 
But neither the 
nor of P.M. seem to have noticed it. 


More Masters. 


Lissenden’s cartoons of some of the distinguished personalities 
of the gramophone trade in the last number were received 


\> 


by those most nearly con- 
cerned without any rancour, 
and he has since been able 
to capture two more victims 
inthe H.M.V. camp, Mr. C. M. 
Tregurtha, the advertising 
manager, a smiling character 
in a shrewd and_ sardonic 
mask, and Mr. W. UL. 
Streeton, the manager of 
the artists’ department, a 
shrewd and sardonic charac- 
ter in a smiling mask. Both 
are by profession lovers of 
the air; the one seeks for 
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other scans the sky for new : ew 
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Stars. 

With them on this page is 
a caricature, not by Lissen- 
den, of Mr. H. L. Buckle, 
whose long association with 
The Gramophone Company as works manager at Hayes was 
referred to in the last number. In the meantime he has left 
the services of the company, but all our readers who own 
H.M.V. gramophones can feel that some vestige of his inven- 
tive genius and subtly staccato personality is an integral part 
of them. 


Radio-Paris. 


The Decca Record Company started the idea of broad- 
casting recitals of their own records from Radio-Paris (on 
Sunday afternoons), and they have been followed by the 
Voealion Company with Broadcast records. This form of 
publicity is evidently valuable. 


Mozart for Babes. 


Mr. Alec. Robertson sends us the following note :— 

‘‘An incredible journey to Lower Edmonton (can there 
be a Lowest Edmonton ?) 
and so to Latymer School ' 





PISSOAOS]?\2 


W. L. STREETON. 








where early in December the 

younger ‘boys under the WY 
direction of their brilliant Why yp 
music master, Ronald Cun- y 
liffe, himself in the twenties, J 
were performing the Magic 


Flute in its entirety without 
any simplification. The Queen 
of Night (looking in her 
modern get-up a little like 
an animated tuberculosis 
germ) ‘*‘ bossed’”’ a few of her 
highest notes, but attained 
most of them; Pamina, 
plump and pretty, made a 
brave show of “Ah lo so’ 
and took the stage with 
authority; Papageno was 
adorable, a splendid little 
actor who made all his points, 
sang well and won all hearts. H. 
He made the hit of the even- 

ing. The concerted music was excellently done. Staging and 
lighting (managed by the boys) were completely modern and 
put Covent Garden to shame. 


L. BUCKLE. 
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Mr. Cunliffe accompanied at the piano with much skill and 
tact while a flute and celesta relieved any monotony of tone. 
The Overture was played on an H.M.V. in Blech’s version. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, who honoured the last performance, 
after telling us that the masters at his school didn’t know a 
B flat from a bull’s foot, went on to express how much we 
had all, on the stage and off, enjoyed ourselves. The boys, 
he said, would never grow out of this music as they did out 
of children’s music. 

So, travelling the weary way back, 
one reflected what an achievement 
was Mr. Cunliffe’s in getting the boys 
to memorise their parts, rehearsing out 
of school hours, replacing voices that 
broke while the Opera was in prepara- 
tion, and carrying through the whole 
thing without a hitch, or the prompter’s 
Voice being heard.”’ 


Ninon Vallin. 


John Barbirolli was in London for 
a few days between the end of the 
remarkably successful Covent Garden 
Opera Company’s provincial tour and 
his visit to Italy, where he is enjoying 
a well-earned holiday. Among his 
recording and broadcasting and other 
engagements was the L.S.O. concert 
at the Albert Hall on December 15th 
where he was conducting and Madame 
Ninon Vallin, the great French soprano 
and Parlophone artist, led off with 
Casta Diva in splendid style. Mr. 
Barbirolli was loud in her praises. 


S. G. Brown, Ltd. 


This month the Brown Budget takes 
us round the wireless trade windows and exhibitions of Europe. 
Judged by the photographs, these continental dealers certainly 
know how to make their windows and showrooms attractive, 
both from a pictorial and advertising point of view. On all 
stands and in all the showrooms illustrated Brown loud- 
speakers of every type confront the observer. 


Dittersdorf. 


Writing from San Diego, California, one of our very early 
correspondents, Dr. Francis H. Mead, tells of Polydor records 
(9016-8) containing the String Quartet in E flat of Dittersdorf, 
with an Andante movement not to be found in the Eulenburg 
miniature score, but traced by Dr. Mead, through an old Elman 
Quartet record, to a Quartet in G major of the same composer. 


NINON 





VALLIN, 


‘‘ The same list,’’ he adds, ‘‘ gives us Beethoven’s Street Song 


Trio (clarinet, ’cello and piano), and Five Minuets by Schubert. 


All these records are remarkably recorded, and the surface is 
satisfactory.” 


Meta Seinemeyer. 

Mr. H. L. Wilson, in his able survey of October records, 
circulated to members of the Gramophone Association, 
wrote: ‘Is it not remarkable, now 
that this fine artist has passed away, 
that everyone is discovering qualities 
in her art never before suspected ? 
Some of the critics were quite rude 
in writing of her appearance at Covent 
Garden last season, and the only true 
valuation of her worth that I have 
seen is that of Herman Klein.” 


Yodelling. 


For some obscure reason the yodel- 
lers are just now in full song, calling to 
each other in friendly rivalry from 
bulletin to bulletin, and we have even 
got a reader searching the catalogues 
in vain for a record of I’m Tony, the 
Swiss Mountaineer with the not in- 
appropriate retort in the chorus, 
“Youre a lady.” 

Can anyone please help? 


Dancing. 


Mrs. Neil Fergusson, who needs no 
; introduction to readers of THE GRAMO- 
ee PHONE as a teacher of modern ball- 
room dancing, has moved from Hert- 
ford Street to a new studio at 24, Duke 
Street, Manchester Square, W. 1 
(Welbeck 3239), where lessons can be given by appointment 
at any time, early or late. The very popular children’s 
classes continue as usual. 


Columbia Radio. 


In a very brief space of time Columbia has forged to the 
front with its radio sets and the supply has been quite unequal 
to the public demand ; so much so that we have not yet had 
even one of the models in the London office for our Expert 
Committee to test. But we are expecting the Table Grand 
(No. 304), and in the meantime we note that our very reliable 
contemporary The Wireless World has definitely stated that 
the 1930 Columbia models are among the best half dozen 
makes at present on the market. 


Studio, Lorelle, 
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THE STORAGE OF FIBRE NEEDLES 


By J. AINGER HALL 


ROBABLY only a very small proportion of users of the 
Przamoptone and a still smaller proportion of users of 

electrical reproducers, make use of the very great advan- 
tages of fibre needles. There are two main reasons for this: 
one is that most commercial machines are adjusted for use 
with steel needles, and the tone is apt to be rather ‘“‘ dead ”’ 
or ‘‘ backward’’ with fibres; and the other is that fibres 
are apt to be rather tricky in use. Nothing can be more 
annoying than the breaking down of a needle in the middle 
of a side—one is not even pacified by the thought that it is 
only a needle and not the record which is destroyed. 

The reason for this trickiness of the fibre needle is that its 
point is only just strong enough to stand up to its work, and 
there is not enough margin of safety to allow for many mal- 
adjustments of the machine. Unfortunately, very few of the 
machines in use to-day could ever be said to be in perfect 
adjustment. A few of the things in the adjustment of the 
gramophone which are of vital importance for the successful 
use of fibres are the following: (1) a suitable sound-box, (2) a 
free-moving tone-arm, (3) a machine correctly levelled, (4) a 
good alignment, and (5) a truly running turntable. These 
items have been arranged approximately in order of their 
importance. It is essential that the sound-box should be 
fairly free from resonances (particularly when a horn of only 
moderate size is used), and should apply a suitable weight to 
the needle point. This should not be excessively small— 
from 5 to 7 oz. is about the permissible range. As regards the 
tone-arm, it has been said before in these columns that it 
should be possible to blow it across the record when the sound- 
box is turned up. The machine should be levelled by the 
‘‘dynamic’’ method suggested in ‘‘ Novice Corner,” and 
alignment errors should not exceed about 7° at most. Further, 
it is desirable that the error should not change greatly as the 
needle traverses the record. Great stress has rightly been 
laid on the importance of good alignment in the pages of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, and the effect on manufacturers has been 
notable, but there has perhaps been a tendency to make some 
readers of the paper think that good alignment is the be-all 
and end-all of a good gramophone. That is a mistaken idea ; 
alignment is an important adjustment of the gramophone, but 
by no means the most important. 

The points which have been recapitulated in the last para- 
graph are well known to all serious users of fibre needles, but 
in spite of this, different people can get very different results as 
regards the ‘“‘standing-up’”’ capabilities of their needles. 
What is the reason? A well cut point is, of course, essential, 
but all experienced users will be likely to get well cut points. 
The fact that the fibre needle is not entirely a success in most 
people’s hands is rather badly given away by the popularity 
of special dopes which are supposed to make the points stand 
up better. The fibre user who is also a photographer is apt 
to go to “‘ bi-gum”’ for his dope, while the cheery but not 
inebriated flies to his beloved tannic acid. Others will get 
equally good, or even better, results without using dope at all. 

Different users have their own ideas as to special treatment 
and storage of their needles. A puts his needles out to bask 
in the sun on every possible occasion, B sets his out to endure 
the rigours of a winter night, while C, more kindly disposed, 
calls his by pet names, wears Ermyntrude next his heart, 
and keeps Gladys in a glass case on the mantelpiece. It seems 
to the writer that CO is on the right lines. A little sympathy 
can do his fibres no harm, even if it does them no particular 
good, while his methods of storage are undoubtedly sound, 
for both Gladys and Ermyntrude are kept warm and dry. 

The practice of the writer used to be to put his fibre needles 
in the oven periodically, at a temperature of about 60° C. 


(140° F.), keeping them in a more or less air-tight tin in the 
meantime. But innate laziness caused him to wonder which 
was the essential factor, warmth or dryness? If it were 
dryness, then these cookery exploits would become unnecessary, 
for storage in a completely dry atmosphere—over calcium 
chloride, for example—should solve the problem. The experi- 
ment was tried, and the results were most gratifying. Records 
which had always proved difficult ceased to give any trouble, 
and one could listen to the heaviest of recordings with a calm 
and peaceful mind, knowing that all would be well. Further, 
the percentage of good cuts, when sharpening needles, increased 
greatly. It is the writer's practice to sharpen a stock of a 
hundred needles at a time, and then to examine the points 
with a lens, rejecting for a second cut any that seem unsatis- 
factory. With needles kept in the open air about 20 per cent. 
of re-cuts was necessary, but this was reduced to something 
less than 5 per cent. when the fibres were perfectly dry. It 
seemed possible, however, that absolute dryness was going 
too far, and that something a little less drastic might be better. 
The following experiment was therefore carried out. 

A new packet of ‘‘ Hall” fibres was taken, and the points 
were examined. Bad points or needles which were apparently 
abnormal in any way were rejected, and the remainder were 
divided into eleven groups and placed in test-tubes in which 
the humidity of the air was artificially controlled. If we take 
a closed vessel containing air over water, the amount of 
moisture present in the air will depend solely on temperature : 
the air will be ‘“‘saturated’’ with water vapour. In this 
condition it is said to have a relative humidity of 100 per cent. 
If, on the other hand, air is kept over fused calcium chloride 
or concentrated sulphuric acid, it will be absolutely dry 
(relative humidity 0 per cent.). Suppose we imprison some 
air over a dilute solution of sulphuric acid of specific gravity 
1-33, it will contain just half as much water vapour as the 
saturated air, and is said to have a relative humidity of 50 
percent. In this way it is possible, by varying the proportions 
of water and sulphuric acid, to secure air of any humidity we 
require, from 0 to 100 per cent. The eleven groups of needles, 
therefore, were placed in air of 0, 10, 20 per cent. and so on 
up to 100 per cent. humidity, and left in store for just over a 
month to come into equilibrium with the air. At the end of 
the month the mean temperature was between 10° C. and 15° C. 

Playing tests were then started, using a machine having an 
exponential horn of about 90 cycles cut-off, and fitted with a 
tuned Meltrope II. sound-box. Levelling, alignment, etc., 
were carefully attended to. A start was made with a pitch 
record of about 200 cycles, using one of the 100 per cent. 
humidity needles, but it soon became evident that it was 
going to take far too long to carry out the tests on these lines. 
A change was therefore made to the second side of the last 
movement of the ‘“ Philadelphia’’ Brahms’s First Symphony, 
the choice of record being guided by the fact that the recording 
is heavy and fairly uniform in vigour throughout the side. 
When five playings had been successfully negotiated with 
another 100 per cent. needle, that attempt was also given up, 
and the writer turned to his copy of the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra record of the Meistersinger Overture (H.M.V.). This 
particular record had always been troublesome, and, in fact, 
the second side had only been playable with certainty since the 
practice of drying needles had been started. The reason for 
this probably lies in the fact that the disc was purchased in 
the gramophone department of one of the big stores, where it had 
probably been played several times with steel needles. As a 
test record, the second side of this disc had the advantage of 
enabling the work to be got through in a fairly short space of 
time, but it had one serious drawback which shows up very 
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markedly in the results. It has a very difficult passage just 
before the end of the side (heavy drums), and, in consequence, 
fibres show a preference for breaking down at this point. 

A start was made with one of the 100 per cent. needles, 
which was played until it broke down. The record was then 
cleaned, and the work was repeated with one of the 90 per cent., 
and so on until a 0 per cent. needle was reached. Another 
0 per cent. was then taken, and the series worked through in 
the opposite direction. In this way, provided that an even 
number of series is taken, any progressive deterioration of the 
record will not affect the result. It is obviously necessary, 
on account of variations between individual fibres, to take a 
large number of needles at each humidity and to take the mean 
result. As a matter of fact, six and a half series were made, 
and the results are tabulated below. 





Relative humidity 


per cent Number of playings. 





100 0-9 O09 17 O06 O00 O00 0-0 
TD) 05 O03 O02 00 00 05 O8 
80 0-7 O-1 O07 O4 O1 OO O-4 
70 19 06 1:83 O06 O1 O04 OO 
60 0-9 19 06 O04 1:9 O02 O83 
50 19 05 19 04 06 O09 O-4 
40 24 19 20 19 20 19 0-2 
30 25 20 19 20 3-0 3-0 
20 30 30 23 05 2-0 1:8 
10 30 25 30 3-0 2-0 2-0 

0 18 20 2-9 30 2-0 2:4 





The work was discontinued in the middle of the seventh 
series because it was becoming obvious that the deterioration 
of the record was making the work valueless. The groove 
was not getting worn, and, in fact, the record had been played 
very many times before this work was commenced without 
showing any signs of wear, but the use of excessively damp 
fibres was clogging the first few grooves very badly, and it 
will be seen that in the seventh series a 40 per cent. needle 
broke down nearly at the start, whereas none of the others 
in the same group had failed before 1-9 playings. Ignoring, 
therefore, the incomplete series, and taking means of the first 
six, we get :— 





Relative humidity% 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 0 


ee Cee 





Number of playings 0-7 0:3 0-3 0-9 1-0 1-0 2-0 2-4 2-1 2-6 2-4 





These values are also shown graphically, and a mean straight 
line has been drawn through the points. The points would 
appear to lie on a curve similar in shape to the characteristic 
of a valve or a photographic plate, but this is due to the pecu- 
liarity of the record which makes fibres break down at about 
0-9 of the way through the side, and, in consequence, if a 
needle succeeds in playing the record once, it will probably 
get through as far as 1-9 times. Hence the jump between the 
observations at 50 and 40 per cent. Evidently we are not 
justified in drawing more than the mean straight line, but 
there is no evidence to show that any humidity greater than 
zero would give better wearing properties than zero itself. 
The horizontal line drawn on the graph indicates a relative 
humidity of 65 per cent., which may be taken as the average 
condition of the air in an ordinary living room. The mean 
curve through the observations cuts this vertical at almost 
exactly one playing ; evidently there was no margin of safety 
with this particular record when fibres were not dried, and one 
would expect to get about 50 per cent. of failures. To the best 
of the writer’s recollection that was about what used to happen. 

It is also of interest to note that the tone given by the very 
damp needles (70 to 100 per cent. humidity) was distinctly 
woolly and dull. For drier needles than these the change was 
slight, though the bone-dry needles gave a tone which was 
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perceptibly brighter and cleaner than that obtained with the 
60 per cent. needles. 

It can be said with fair confidence from the results of the 
present work that, using undoped fibres, the best wearing 
properties will be obtained by keeping them in a dry or nearly 
dry atmosphere: the relative humidity should not exceed 
20 per cent. Since it is more convenient to obtain dry air 
by the use of calcium chloride than to control its humidity 
by means of dilute sulphuric acid, the use of dry air is to be 
recommended. 

It is a very simple matter to devise some sort of calcium 
chloride container in which to store fibres. The essentials are 
that it should be air-tight and have provision for holding both 
the fibres and the calcium chloride without allowing them to 
come in contact with one another. The writer’s original 
experiments were made with a screw-topped glass jar, about 
4 inches high and 24 inches diameter. In this stood a small 
bottle, about 24 inches high, packed round its base with calcium 
chloride, while on top of this bottle rested a round tin lid of 
such size that it would just drop into the outer jar. In this 
tin lid stood an ordinary H.M.V. needle box with its lid 
removed. Unused fibres were kept in this needle box, while 
the fibres which needed sharpening were placed round it in 
the tin lid in which it stood. In this way both sharp and 
blunt fibres were kept in dry air. This primitive arrangement 
suffered from two disadvantages: it is a nuisance to have to 
unscrew a lid every time one wants a fibre, and the amount 
of space for the fingers was rather small. These defects could 
be overcome by using an outer pot of larger diameter and 
having a quick fastening lid, working, perhaps, on bayonet 
catch lines. An alternative method would be to use a square 
box with a heavy hinged lid bedding down on a rubber gasket. 
The box could be arranged in two tiers, calcium chloride below 
and needles resting on a piece of perforated zinc above, or else 
be simply used as a container for two or three small pots, 
one to hold calcium chloride and the others for the fibres. A 
box of this kind could easily be built into the cabinet of a 
gramophone. 
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THE ACADEMY ELECTRICAL 
REPRODUCER 


Report by OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


electrical reproducers that the older gramophone manu- 

facturers have been numbered amongst those who have 
held aloof until something of really good quality and reliable 
performance could be assured. Now, however, we see them 
entering one by one into the new domain and in almost every 
case they do more than hold their own with the rival radio 
firms. The latest entrant, to our immediate knowledge, is 
the Johnson Talking Machine Company, who for many years 
have been well known as record factors and as the makers of 
the range of Academy gramophones. The electrical repro- 
ducers which they have now added to their list are essentially 
popular models. The prices range from £55 to £60 for the 
models working from D.C. mains, and from £52 10s. Od. to 
£57 10s. Od. for the A.C. models. These 
prices are so low that we rather expected to 


|: is an interesting sidelight on the development of 


find that severe economies had been made 
in the electrical part of the equipment. 


We were very agreeably surprised, therefore, 
when we observed in the A.C. model sent to 
Soho Square for test that the equipment in- 
cluded a B.T.H. electric motor, a Celestrola 
moving-coil speaker, a Westinghouse metal 
rectifier and Mazda A.C./H.L. and Mullard 
D.O. 20 valves. There is certainly no cheese- 
paring to be found there. We did not open up 
the special amplifier box inside the cabinet to 
examine other components; having regard to 
the performance of the instrument generally 
and to the quality of the components we did 
see, we were prepared to take the others for 
granted. We should remark, however, that the 
general way in which the various parts were 
fitted together commanded our respect. It 
was no mere jumble as is sometimes the case, 
but a genuine well-thought-out plan. We 
had only one small point of criticism; there was no safety 
plug incorporated so as to ensure that the back of the cabinet 
could not be removed until the mains supply was disconnected. 
We recommend the makers to look to this at once, in their own 
as well as in their customers’ interests. 

Our tests of the quality of the reproduction were made in the 
demonstration room at Soho Square, comparison being made 
with our standard power equipment, a description of which is 
now appearing in Vox. The pick-up used with this apparatus 
is the one designed by Mr. Wilson and mentioned by him in 
his Technical Talk some months ago. For loud-speakers we 
had available an Electrogram, a Cromwell, a Baker’s Selhurst 
Super-power, and an Amplion ‘‘Lion,.’’ It will be seen, 
therefore, that our standard is a very high one—in fact, 
the highest we know—and is such that we do not expect 
any ordinary commercial reproducer to approach it either 
for power or for quality. We find it easier and more 
reliable to judge downwards, as it were, from a high 








standard like this rather than to make more indefinite assess- 
ments from memory. 

At first we used a Parlophone medium steel needle in the 
B.T.H. pick-up on the Academy, but were far from satisfied 
with the results. There was a nasty keen edge in the repro- 
duction due to a pick-up resonance in the region just above 
3,000 cycles; with nearly all moving-coil speakers there is a 
diaphragm resonance in this region and the addition of (or 
rather multiplication by) another one from the pick-up was 
altogether too much for our comfort. Then we bethought us 
of the Burmese Colour Needles. The medium tone needle 
worked wonders. The keenness practically all disappeared. 
A trace of it remained with one of Elisabeth Schumann’s 
lieder records, but that was an exception; it was not even 
noticeable on the other side (Wiegenlied) of 
the same record. Sir Walford Davies’s voice 
now came out clear and true to timbre in his 
Melody lectures. Part 3 of Mengelberg’s Oberon 
record was reproduced with just the right grip, 
and the woodwind and brass in this record, 
which are not too easy to get quite right, 
though the result is magnificent when the 
proper effect is obtained, came out in good 
balance. Another excellent test record, part 4 
of Stokowski’s version of Scheherazade, was 
thoroughly well reproduced, and finally the 
duet I lay with Cassio, sung by Harold Williams 
and Francis Russell, was successfully nego- 
tiated, including those last few bars which are 
so destructive to fibre needle points. All these 
records (and several others in between) were 
played without resharpening the Burmese Colour 
Needle, and at no time was the reproduction 
other than clean and clear. It is evident that 
the red Burmese Colour Needle suits the B.T.H. 
pick-up—or at any rate it suited this particular 
Readers who use this pick-up should make a special 


sample. 
note of this. 
The volume throughout was quite adequate for ordinary 


purposes. We were glad to note, by the way, that the volume 
control has been placed on a panel on the front of the cabinet, 
together with an on and off switch and a jack for plugging in a 
radio set. This is much more convenient than having to 
open the lid every time one wants to adjust volume. | 

We can thoroughly recommend this instrument when used 
with red Burmese Colour Needles. The quality of the repro- 
duction, though not reaching that of our own standard equip- 
ment, passed every reasonable test that we applied. We 
cannot, of course, give any sort of guarantee as to how long 
the quality will be maintained; the instrument has not been 
in use long enough in our office for that to be possible. But 
we see no reason why the life should not be a long as well as 
a gay one. At the prices quoted earlier the instrument is cer- 
tainly splendid value. We putit on our Passed with Credit list. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(continued) 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—In future all correspondence that requires 


an answer must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, 
and also by the coupon which will be found on the Exchange and 
Mart page of THE GRAMOPHONE every month. 


7 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


Ss 


Q@.—Could you give me a few tips on how to take the 
springs out of a gramophone motor, so that I may pack 
the drums with grease ? 

A.—To re-grease the springs of a gramophone motor is a 
special job which may be dangerous to an amateur. 
We would, therefore, advise you to take the motor 
to a reliable dealer, experienced in motor repairs. 


. Y.—I am very curious to know whether your Amplifier 


No. 2 will reproduce the very high note towards the 
end of the H.M.V. record C1297 (Cantilene Nuptiale) ? 
I cannot get the slightest sign of that particular note 
on my three-valve amplifier, no matter how I alter 
the values of the valve couplings. 

A.—We have played the H.M.V. C1297 record on our 
amplifier, using a fibre needle. The note which you 
mention is reproduced quite strongly, and in relative 
proportion to the rest of the tune. 


. Y.—I am anxious to substitute fibre needles for steel. 


Do you recommend the use of a fibre needle adaptor, 
as my sound-box is only cut for use with steel needles ? 

A.—We do not advise the use of an adaptor. As we have 
previously mentioned in these columns, to get the best 
results with fibre needles it is essential to have a 
sound-box tuned to suit. 

QY.—Which is the best formula to use when constructing 
a small internal horn ? 

A.—For small internal horns very severe compromises 
have to be made from the ideal shape. Each manu- 
facturer uses his own. Probably the best plan is 
to use the formula for a 135 cycle given in J. A. Hall’s 
article in the September, 1929, GRAMOPHONE, and cut 
the horn short where necessary. 

Q.—Has your Expert Committee tested the Senior R.K. 
Speaker yet ? 

A.—No; but they hope to do so in the near future. We 
hear very good reports of it. 

Q.—If I purchased an Electrogram Speaker (excited by 
6-volt accumulators) could I adapt it to mains excita- 
tion when my accumulators were ‘“‘ done for’”’ ? 

A.—You could adapt a 6-volt Electrogram to a mains 
set either by having a new field coil or by having a 
special mains unit for it. 

Q.—Do you recommend Burmese colour needles ? 
how many records will each needle safely play ? 

A.—There have been two Expert Committee reports in 
THE GRAMOPHONE (April and October, 1928) about 
Burmese colour needles—both favourable. It is 
impossible to say how many records each needle will 
safely play. It will play as many as the point will 
stand up to, but this depends on a number of factors, 
including the tone-arm and sound-box. 

Q.—Will you give me your opinion upon a point in the 
design of two sound-boxes I have made? The stylus 
bar rocks upon agate cups and agate knife edges, 
such as are used for chemical balances, but the cups 
are channel shaped—not V shaped. Do you think 
it would be better to have V grooves ground in the cups 
to take the knife edges, as is usual in sound-boxes ? 


If so, 


88. 


89. 


. Y.—I have a house lighting set (50 volts). 


A.—We think you would find it a distinct advantage to 
have a V groove in the agate cups; the groove should 
be at an angle of about 100 degrees, and the knife- 
edge at about 50-60 degrees angle. 

Would a 50- 

volt field coil give better results than a 6-volt field 

coil in my moving coil speaker ? 


A.—Yes; probably. 


. Y.—I have been recommended to make an 8 ft. exponen- 


tial horn with a new wood pulp material named 
** Sundeala.”’ 

(a) Would this material be suitable for a horn ? 

(6) Would the volume be greater than with a short 
three-ply horn ? 

A.—(a) We have not had any experience in horn con- 

struction with the material you mention. If the horn 
is to be straight ‘‘Sundeala’’ would probably be 
satisfactory, but we are sceptical of its suitability for 
a folded horn. 
(b) Providing the horn is constructed properly, the 
volume would be increased, and, what is more impor- 
tant, the range at both ends of the scale would be 
extended. 


. 9.—My moving coil loud-speaker field is wound for 220 


volt D.C. current, with a resistance of 1,700 ohms. 

Will you kindly advise me if this is suitable for use 

as thechoke in the mains unit described in THE GRAMo- 

PHONE for September, 1929 ? 

Your field coil is not suitable to use as the choke. 

The best advice we can give is for you to replace it 

with a 1,000 ohm coil as specified. 

Q.—Can you inform me of a suitable method of cutting a 
mica diaphragm for a sound-box? I tried using the 
scissors and the local glazier, but without success. 

A.—The only successful method of cutting mica dia- 
phragms, that we know of, is as follows: Tightly 
clamp the mica to be cut between two old diaphragms, 
or waste pieces of mica, and place them on the end 
grain of a circular block of wood whose diameter is 
exactly the same as the diaphragm to be cut. Procure 
a metal sleeve whose internal diameter is again the 
same size as the diameter required, and grind it to a 
sharp edge externally. Then press the sleeve over 
the mica and block of wood. In other words, the 
diaphragm required will have to be cut by stamping. 

@.—Has any research been made in order to obtain larger 
records, viz., allowing a greater amount of music 
to be recorded on a single face ? 

A.—Yes; three examples are: (a) Pemberton Billing’s 
constant linear speed ‘“‘ World’’ record. (6b) Edison 
records. More grooves perinch. (c) Western Electric 
18-inch record. See the article by H. A. Frederick 
in Bell System Technical Journal (January, 1929). 
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NEW SERIES OF REPORTS 


The Orchorsol Electric Reproducer. 

We hear so much nowadays about good electrical repro- 
ducers that after hearing some of the so-called good ones we 
are apt to be somewhat sceptical about any new instruments. 
But one has only to hear part of any record on the Orchorsol 
Electric Gramophone to know that here is an instrument 
capable of giving excellent quality. The writer tried it out 

: on various types of records at 
good volume, and was satis- 
fied that the quality would be 
hard to beat by any com- 
mercial instrument. Plenty 
of bass and a good treble, both 
well defined, are characteristic 
of this instrument. The 
amplifier is made up as a 
complete unit enclosed in a 
metal case. This stands in 
the bottom of a handsome 
pedestal cabinet. The loud- 
speaker, a B.T.H. R.K. senior 
moving coil, rests on the top 
of the amplifier case. In the 
event of the amplifier getting 
out of order it is but five 
minutes work to disconnect 
and withdraw it. The makers 
have arranged an after-sales 
service, so that when a faulty 
amplifier is returned (with 
seal unbroken) a new complete 
amplifier is despatched at 
once. This is a great boon. 
The amplifier consists of two 
stages, the output being a push-pull power stage. Rectification 
in the mains unit is accomplished by two Philips half-wave 
rectifier valves. The gramophone equipment includes a 
B.T.H. electric motor and B.T.H. pick-up and arm. The 
alignment error is within 4° at any part of the record. 
This should not cause excessive record wear. The cabinet 
is so designed that with slight alteration a panel and baseboard 
to carry a radio circuit can easily be incorporated. 

The whole equipment is all-mains (A.C.), even as regards 
grid-bias, and is good value at 65 guineas. 


The “ Clarith’’ Radio-Gramophone. 


This is perhaps best described as a home machine. The 
catalogue describes it as the ‘“‘ Baby Clarith.’’ Here’s another 
“home” point. The radio circuit incorporated does not 
permit many foreign broadcasts to be received. But this, in 
my estimation, is not a drawback if one is interested in good 
quality reproduction, with a reasonably quiet background. I 
always argue that for this simple reason (morse, and “ships 
that pass in the night,’ ete.) foreign broadcasts on the whole 
are not worththecandle. Thereis nothing intricate about the 
radio and amplifying circuit, just a detector and two trans- 
former-coupled L.F. stages, utilising Mazda AC/G, AG/R and 
AC/PI valves in the three respective stages. Rectification 
in the mains unit is by an SP/42 U valve. Other components 
used in the assembly include Thorardson Royalty Trans- 
formers, Centralab Resistances, Metro-Vick Mains Transformer, 
T.C.C. Condensers—all reliable components. 

Models can be supplied either with Collaro spring-motors or 
B.T.H. electric motors. The error of alignment was com- 
paratively small, the maximum being about 34° on the outside 
and zero on the inside. I seldom find that this is exceeded on 





instruments which embody the B.T.H. pick-up and arm. This 
seems to be quite a popular component on commercial electric 
reproducers. The panel is located immediately below the 
motor board on the front of the cabinet. To it are fitted all 
the necessary controls, which are conveniently placed. The 
moving-coil speaker is fitted below the panel and is made to the 
**Clarith’’ specification. 

Now about the performance. As can only be expected with 
a circuit of this description, foreign broadcasts can only be 
received under favourable conditions. London, 5GB and 5XX, 
came in with good volume. London was tuned out within 
8° on the dial, and this within half a mile of the 2LO 
transmitter. Mains hum was very slight, notwithstanding the 
fact that no earth was attached at the time. Reproduction 
was lively, clean, and with quite a definite bass and treble. 

Turning to the reproduction of gramophone records, the 
first one I played was a piano recording (Mischa Levitzki 
playing Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6). The reproduction was 
quite good but with just a suspicion of boom in the heavy 
passages on the second side of this record. <A record test of 
speech (Sir Walford Davies) revealed that the p’s, b’s and t’s 
were well defined. 

Space does not permit me to go through all the test records 
played, but suffice it to say that the quality was very good, 
apart from the slight bass boom mentioned above. The 
cabinet is a pedestal type of plain but pleasing design ; 1t can 
be obtained in either oak, walnut or mahogany. The prices 
are: A.C. models, 47 guineas to 49 guineas ; and D.C. models, 
57 guineas to 59 guineas. 


The Amplion Radio Gramophone (Home Model). 


First of all let me congratulate Messrs. Amplion on their 
extremely interesting booklet (W.L.514). There is none of 
the ‘‘ hush-hush ’’ business here ; all the technical details are 
given with the exception of values of components, even to 
the inclusion of a circuit diagram of their battery and all-mains 
sets, and radio-gramophone. The circuits of some of the 
particular components used are discussed, and we are told 
quite frankly why this particular circuit or component, as the 
case may be, was used. They have, at any rate, the courage 
of their own convictions. It would be a great advantage if 
this policy were carried out by all manufacturers; and I am 
quite sure the public in general would appreciate it. This 
radio-gramophone presents rather a “ bull-doggish’’ appear- 
ance ; the cabinet is of liberal dimensions (45} in. by 27j in. 
by 203 in.) but is tastefully designed and finished in oak. The 
radio set and amplifier is assembled in a metal box, the front 
of which is covered with grey leather. Tuning on the radio 
side is carried out by thumb-controlled drum dials; there are 
also reaction and volume controls, mains, and wavelength 
change switches on the panel. A separate volume control for 
gramophone work is provided on the motor board surround. 
The gramophone side of the instrument includes an Igranic- 
Pacent Phonomotor and the Amplion “ Electrovox”’ pick-up 
and carrying arm. A special report on the phonomotor was 
published in our November issue, so no more need be said 
about it here. 

Error of alignment is negligible ; about 3° was the maximum 
found. The Amplion “ Lion’ power cone-speaker, used in this 
equipment, has been modified to some extent, and, as far as I 
could judge, is a distinct improvement on the original ‘‘ Lion” 
speaker. The frequencies round about 2,000 cycles and are not 
as keen as was the case with the earlier model. I do not know 
of an ordinary cone-speaker that reproduces as much real bass 
as the ‘“‘ Lion,’”’ though even this does not go so far down the 
scale as a good moving-coil speaker. But the quality is good— 
very good. The high notes are effectively dealt with, with the 
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result that there is a feeling of real life about the whole thing. 
The circuit includes a screened grid H.F. stage, detector, a 
resistance-coupled L.F. amplifier, and an output stage of two 
P.625 valves in parallel fed at 250 volts. The output from 
these is fed through a choke and condenser filter circuit to the 
speaker. Rectification in the mains unit is carried out by 
means of a Westinghouse metal rectifier. The price is £120. 
The concert model is essentially the same as the home model, 
the only difference being that a 20-watt amplifier is incor- 
porated in place of the 10-watt amplifier in the home instrument. 


The ** Vox-Populi”’ (Battery Model). 


This Bowyer-Lowe radio-gramophone incorporates all the 
usual features of most commercial equipments of this kind, 
together with the very desirable feature of having the control 
panel beside the turntable. 

The circuit diagram shows a secreened-grid H.F. stage and 
detector transformer-coupled to a pentode output stage. For 
the medium-priced radio-gramophone this circuit arrangement 
seems to be one of the most favoured by the manufacturers. 
The controls mounted on the panel are the tuning condenser 
dials, radio to gramophone switch, wavelength switch, reaction 
and volume controls. The volume control for the gramophone 
is plaeed on the turntable surround and is wired across the 
pick-up A Garrard spring motor is standard with this model. 
The error of alignment revealed with the Bowyer-Lowe pick-up 
and carrying arm was very small, and the movement of the 
arm itself was free without being unduly loose. The final 
reproduction is conveyed to the listener through the medium of 
a cone-type loud-speaker with balanced armature unit. This 
showed some tendency to overload when the vclume control 
was fullout. By a judicious adjustment of this control a great 
improvement in quality can be effected, thouga at all settings 
there was a deficiency of the bass register. ‘his discrepancy 
is probably due to the type of speaker used. I seldom 
hear adequate bass (in relation to the upper register) from 
a balanced armature speaker. Sockets are fixed on the side 
of the cabinet for the connection of aerial and earth, which are 
the only external leads. Ample space is provided for the 
batteries, which include a 108-volt super H.T. battery, a 
4-volt D.F.G. accumulator and a 9-volt grid-bias battery. 
The cabinet is of the console type; is nicely finished and con- 
tains a record storage cupboard. The price of the whole 
equipment is £40 19s. 9d., inclusive of royalties. 

I have since heard the Bowyer-Lowe all-mains radio-gramo- 
phone. The reproduction from this model is very much better 
than that from the ‘‘ Vox-Populi’ ; better bass, treble, and 
cleaner tone all round. The basic circuit employed is very 
much the same as in the battery model. The improvements, 
apart from the mains units, are a moving-coil speaker and a 
B.T.H. electric motor. The alignment error of the pick-up 
and arm is very small, but I would have preferred to have a 
little more weight in the pick-up. By adding a little weight 
with my finger, the pick-up did not chatter in the groove during 
the playing of asoprano record. The movement of the pick-up 
arm was beautifully free, but not loose. All the components 
used in the assembly of the instruments are made in the 
Bowyer-Lowe factory. The cabinet workmanship and finish 
was all that could be desired, and taking into consideration the 
price (£65) this model is a sound proposition. 


The ‘* Truvox’’ Radio Gramophone. 

This is the only commercial radio-gramophone in which, to 
my knowledge, an exponential horn is used as the loud-speaker. 
The horn is folded into the cabinet in such a way as to give an 
air column of 120 inches. The horn, it is said, is made of 
flannel, stiffened up by some patent process, with the object 
of keeping wall resonance very low. The reproduction of both 
records and radio programmes is very satisfying. The bass is 
markedly good and is not of the booming kind. The higher 
frequencies are reproduced with a delightful cleanness and are 
neither particularly hard nor strident. Sufficient amplifica- 


tion can be obtained for any ordinary size room and on the 
radio side without using too much reaction. The control 
panel is fitted immediately below the motor board, and on it are 
mounted all the necessary controls for tuning the radio 
side, and for controlling the volume from both radio and 
gramophone. A four-stage, four-valve receiver is employed. 
Both battery and D.C. mains models can be obtained in this 
form. The A.C. mains model, however, only uses three valves. 
In all cases a screened grid valve is used in the H.F. stage. 
Prices range from £50 to £80. The latest addition to the 
‘*Truvox’’ family is the Baby Grand. This, to my mind, is 
certainly the best value for this type of instrument that I have 
seen. It costs only £33 15s. Od., including royalties. Here’s 
the specification. The circuit includes three valves and 
screened-grid H.F. detector, and one stage of L.F. amplifica- 
tion. The loud-speaker is again an exponential horn type with 
an air column of 72inches. A Collaro spring motor, ‘‘ Truvox’ 
pick-up and arm, 4-volt 20/40 accumulator, 150-volt double 
capacity H.T. dry-battery and a 9-volt grid bias battery, com- 
plete the equipment. H.T. accumulators can be supplied at 
extra cost. In this model the tuning controls are fitted on to 
the surround of the motor board. This arrangement makes for 
ease of operation and in many ways is to be preferred to the 
panel location on the other “‘Truvox’’ models Quite a creditable 
amount of bass is reproduced, in fact, rather more than one 
usually expects from a horn of this length. The treble is well 
looked after, but at no time is the tonal balance destroyed by 
over accentuation of this register. Ample volume is obtainable 
wthout serious distortion. The whole equipment is enclosed 
in a plain but neatly finished cabinet in oak. The “ Truvox”’ 
pick-up and arm is fitted to all models, and on the instruments 
tested the error of alignment was not above 33° at any part of 
a 1l2in. record. As regards the sensitivity of the radio side it 
is claimed that from 12 to 14 stations can be received, all at 
good volume. These instruments can be recommended. 
T.S. 
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NOVICE 


CORNER 


A Page for Beginners 


HIS page is really meant for beginners, people who don’t 

know the first thing about gramophones or records or 
music. Very few people who have gone to the expense 

of buying THE GRAMOPHONE, or to the trouble of borrowing or 
stealing it, will be entirely ignorant of all three; as a rule 
beginners will be musically-minded people who have succumbed 
to the advantages of having a gramophone and records, or 
else people who have been familiar with gramophones and 
records belonging to their friends for years, but have only 
just got a gramophone themselves and are not above taking 
advice about choice of records; or perhaps they know all 
about wireless and have lately bought a pickup and a 
turntable and are expecting THE GRAMOPHONE to put them 
wise about supplementing radio programmes with records. 


For instance, have you tried fibre needles? Do you know 
how to pronounce ‘Chopin’? and do you know roughly 
when he lived? Do you know what companies make Regal, 
Radio and Broadcast records? If you can say “yes’’ to 
these three questions, you need not bother to read a single 
word or paragraph that will appear in ‘‘ Novice Corner” every 
month. It is not meant for you. 


** Novice Corner.’ 


This is also the name of a book (1s. 2d. post free, from THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1) which we 
prepared for our readers two years ago. Every new reader 
should have a copy because it contains just what everyone 
ought to know about buying a gramophone and keeping it in 
good order, buying records and storing them and preventing 
them from getting prematurely worn out; and we do not 
propose to recapitulate that information in small doses every 
month. The only point that we shall resharpen for present 
use is that of choosing good records to make the basis of a 
collection. The lists given in ‘‘ Novice Corner” are by this 
time rather out of date. 


Yehudi Menuhin. 


This boy violinist came and conquered London in November, 
and two H.M.V. records of his playing were issued. How 
should his names be pronounced ? Clearly the Christian name 
is roughly ‘*‘ You’dy.’”’ Thesurname is pronounced in America, 
where he comes from, ‘“‘ M’neu-in,’”? almost to rhyme with 
‘*McEwen,” and that should be good enough for most of us. 
But in France they call him ‘‘ Mén-uheen,’’ and his own father 
pronounces it ‘“‘ Menoo’k-hin,”’ the k being ever so slightly 
sounded. 


The Hallé Orchestra. 


Sir Hamilton Harty’s famous orchestra, which has made 
records in the Columbia studios and in the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, was founded by Charles Hallé in 1857 (he became 
Sir Charles Hallé in 1884). Hallé was a German, his real name 
being Karl Halle, without the accent ; but when he settled in 
England he adopted the equivalent names Charles Hallé, with 
the accent on the e so that people should pronounce it to 
rhyme with “‘ galley ’’ rather than “ wall.” 


This note would not be worth making if Mr. A. C. Praeger 
in an article in THE GRAMOPHONE (March, 1929) had not 
rather confused us by protesting against the French acute 
accent. 


Orchestral Records. 


On page 43 of ‘“‘ Novice Corner’”’ (the book) you will find a 
suggested list of fifteen orchestral records from which you 
might choose as many as you could afford as a basis for the 
record library. This can stand as still a fairly good list ; 
but for No. 3, In a Monastery Garden and In a Persian Market 
(Parlo. E10646), you might substitute Ketelbey’s own orchestra 
(Col. 9403 and 9404) in the fuller version of each work; and 
for No. 13, Fledermaus Overture (H.M.V. C1414), you might 
substitute Parlo. E10775, played by the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra, at the same price. 

Here are some additions which can be strongly recommended : 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor (Bach), Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, H.M.V. D1428, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

Magic Flute Overture (Mozart), Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
Parlo. E10750, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

Barber of Seville Overture (Rossini), Classic Symphony 
Orchestra, Regal G1066, 12in., 4s. 

Oberon Overture (Weber), Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam, and Slavonic Dance in G minor (Dvorak), New 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, Col. L2312, 2313, 12in., 13s. 

Unfinished Symphony (Schubert), Metropolitan Symphony 
Orchestra, Broadcast Twelve 5094-6, 10in., 6s. 

Hungarian Fantasia (Liszt), Metropolitan 
Orchestra, Broadcast Twelve 5087-8, 10in., 4s. 

Second Hungarian Rhapsody (Liszt), Grand Symphony 
Orchestra, Parlo. E10724, 12in., 4s. 6d.; or Szreter (piano) 
and Orchestra, Parlo. E10823, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

Valse Triste and Finlandia (Sibelius), Grand Symphony 
Orchestra, Parlo. E10774, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

Il Matrimonio Segreto Overture (Cimarosa), Milan Symphony 
Orchestra, Col. 9695, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

Prelude to Tosca (Puccini), Milan Symphony Orchestra, 
Col. 5394, 10in., 3s. 

Le Maschere Overture (Mascagni), Milan Symphony Orchestra, 
Col. 9472, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

Stradella Overture (Flotow), National Symphony Orchestra, 
Zono 5371, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

The Finale of the ‘‘ Clock’? Symphony (Haydn) and the 
Scherzo from ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” (Mendelssohn), 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of New York under 
Toscanini, H.M.V. D1671, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

Trumpet Voluntary (Purcell) and Solemn Melody (Walford 
Davies), Hallé Orchestra, Col. L1986, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


Except in the case of the Oberon Overture (Col.) and of the 
exceptionally cheap Broadcast Twelves only single records are 
included in this list; and only the last record of Haydn’s 
‘* Clock’? Symphony, though the other three might well be 
added. As a single orchestral record this H.M.V. D1671 might 
very likely come out top in a competition for the best all-round 
achievement up to date. 


Comments on this list and additions to it will be welcomed. 
One or two more modern works might well be included, such 
as De Falla’s Three Cornered Hat Dances, New Light Symphony 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B2721-2, 10in., 3s. each), Turina’s La 
Procession del Rocio, Madrid Symphony Orchestra (Col. 9700, 
12in., 4s. 6d.), the Dance of the Seven Veils from Strauss’s 
Salome, Berlin State Opera Orchestra (H.M.V. D1633, 12in., 
6s. 6d.) and Delius’s Walk to the Paradise Garden, Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Col. L2087, 12in., 6s. 6d.). But 
enough has been said to give beginners something to think 
about. : 


Symphony 
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TRANSLATIONS 


By H. F. V. LITTLE 


AVE MARIA (Hymn to the Virgin) 


(Schubert). 


The original poem by Sir Walter Scott (The Lady of the 
Lake, Canto Third, stanza X XIX.) was translated into German 
verse, closely following the sense of the English text, by P. A. 
Storck. These German verses were set to music by Schubert. 
Below are given Scott's poem and the German translation. 
The singing English versions (there are one or two) are derived 
by slightly altering the original poem. Records usually give 
the first and third verses. — 

Lotte Lehmann, Parlo.-Odeon R20050, 12in. (E). 
Emmy Bettendorf, Parlo. E10205, 12in. 

Irmler Choir, Parlo. E10333, 12in. 

Mavis Bennett, H.M.V. ©1481, 12in., plum (E); ete. 


Ave Maria! maiden mild! 
Ave Maria! Jungfrau mild ! 


Listen to a maiden’s prayer ! 
Erhore einer Jungfrau Flehen ! 


Thou canst hear though from the wild, 
Aus diesem Felsen, starr und wild, 


Thou canst save amid despair. 
Soll mein Gebet zu dir hinwehen. 


Safe may we sleep beneath thy care, 
Wir schlafen sicher bis zum Morgen, 


Though banish’d, outcast and reviled ; 

Ob Menschen noch so grausam sind. 
Maiden ! hear a maiden’s prayer— 

O Jungfrau! Sieh’ der Jungfrau Sorgen— 


Mother, hear a suppliant child. 
O Mutter, hor’ ein bittend Kind. 


Ave Maria! 


Ave Maria! undefiled ! 
Ave Maria! unbefleckt ! 


The flinty couch we now must share 
Wenn wir auf diesem Fels hinsinken 


Shall seem with down of eider piled, 
Zum Schlaf, und uns dein Schutz bedeckt, 


If thy protection hover there. 
Wird weich der harte Fels uns diinken. 
The murky cavern’s heavy air 
Du lachelst, Rosendiirfte wehen 
Shall breathe of balm if thou has smiled ; 
In dieser dumpfen Felsenkluft ; 
Then Maiden! hear a maiden’s prayer ; 
O Mutter! Hor des Kindes Flehen ; 
Mother, list a suppliant child ! 
O Jungfrau, eine Jungfrau rufi! 

Ave Maria! 


Ave Maria! stainless styled ! 
Ave Maria! Reine Magd! 


Foul demons of the earth and air, 
Der Erde und der Luft Damonen, 


From this their wonted haunt exiled, 
Von deines Auges Huld verjagt, 


Shall flee before thy presence fair. 
Sie kénnen hier nicht bei uns wohnen ! 


We bow us to our lot of care, 
Wir woll’n uns still dem Schicksal beugen, 


Beneath thy guidance reconciled ; 
Da uns dein heil’ ger Trost anweht ; 


Hear for a maid a maiden’s prayer, 


Der Jungfrau wolle hold dich neigen, 


And for a father hear a child ! 
Dem Kind, das fiir den Vater fleht ! 


Ave Maria! 





DER NUSSBAUM (The Walnut-Tree). 


Poem by Julius Mosen. Music by Robert Schumann. 


Lotte Lehmann, Parlo.-Odeon RO20071, 10in. (E). 


Es griinet ein Nussbaum vor dem Haus, 

A walnut-tree blooms in front of the house ; 
Durftig, luftig, 

Fragrantly, airily, 

Breitet er blatt’rig die Aste aus. 

It spreads out its leafy boughs. 

Viel liebliche Bliiten stehen dran, 

Many beautiful blossoms are on tt ; 

Linde Winde 

Gentle winds 

Kommen, sie herzlich zu umfah’n, 

Come and lovingly embrace them. 

Sie fliistern je zwei zu zwei gepaart, 

They whisper together in pairs, 

Neigend, beugend 

Nodding and bowing 

Zierlich zum Kusse die Hauptchen zart. 
Gracefully their dainty heads and kissing. 

Sie flistern von einem Magdelein, 

They are whispering of a maiden 

Das dachte die Nachte 

Who found the nights 

Und Tage lang, wusste, ach, selber nicht was. 
And days long, though she knew not why. 

Sie fliistern, sie fliistern, 

They whisper, they whisper ;— 

Wer mag versteh’n so gar leise Weis’ ? 

Who can catch so very soft a tune ?— 
Fliistern von Braut’gam und nachstem Jahr! 
They whisper of a bridegroom and next year ! 
Das Magdlein horchet, es rauscht im Baum ; 
The maiden listens ; there’s a murmur in the tree. 
Sehnend, wahnend, 

Longing, imagining, 

Sinkt es lachelnd in Schlaf und Traum. 
Smiling, she falls asleep and dreams, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 





[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and 
address must be given. A sta mped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by 
correspondents. | 


ORGAN RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR S1r,—Whilst agreeing in the main with much of what 
your contributor Harvey Grace writes under the heading of 
“The Organ and the Gramophone ’ ’ (pp. 231-232, Nov ember 
issue ) and in toto with the remainder, I consider that the 
records recently made by Dr. Stanley Marchant on the recon- 
structed organ of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, are to be 
regarded as excellent and satisfactory in every sense of the 
word. In some respects they are indeed wholly excellent. 
This may be particularly said of the Basso Ostinato (Arensky) 
and the “Fugue in D minor (Bach), whilst the items by Parry 
and Smart on the reverse sides are almost equally vood, and 
both Dr. Marchant and the H.M.V. Company deserve the 
thanks of all organ lovers for these recordings. In them there 
is little or nothing to complain about in regard to bass note 
reproduction. 


I have in my possession quite a number of organ records, 
many of which are sufficiently well rendered as to afford 
pleasure to musical ears, but the St. Paul’s Cathedral set are, 
to my mind, well ahead on the majority of counts in point of 
comparison. 


Of course, in judging of organ reproduction on the gramo- 
phone much depends upon the conditions, i.e., the character 
of the room itself, choice of needle, table speed, etc., and last, 
but not least, whether or not loose needles have found their 
way into the interior of the instrument. If this has occurred 
there are bound to be jarring and whirring sounds, and such 
will seriously interfere with true reproduction, not only when 
organ records are being used, but almost any other. 


Yours faithfully, 


Bletchley. CHAS. 8S. LAKE. 





(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—Whilst agreeing very cordially with some of the 
faults that Mr. Harvey Grace has to find with the organ record 
of to-day I cannot concur with him that the only solution is 
a studio organ specially designed and housed to the best acous- 
tic advantage. If we are to acquiesce in this solution several 
important conclusions arise: (1) that all present-day organ 
recordings are bad and (2) that we shall be constrained to hear 
all organ music in the future through the mouthpiece of one 
builder and in an unvarying setting, the tonal qualities of the 
organ and the acoustic background being determined by the 
arbitrariness of the individual recording company—not a very 
safe or desirable proceeding to my mind. 

Having been a reviewer of organ records now for some time 
past, and having played over, and contrasted the one with the 
other, hundreds of organ records, it is my considered conviction 
that when Mr. Harvey Grace says “ that really first-rate organ 
records may be numbered on the fingers of one hand”’ he has 
obviously not heard on an adequate instrument a great many 
that I have heard and upon which I have formed a contrary 
judgment. For let it be remembered Mr. Harvey Grace is 


attacking the organ record from the point of view of reproduc- 
tion, not of esthetic merit, which is another matter altogether, 
and, considered simply on the score of reproduction, I submit 
that there is no case for a studio organ, let alone the improba- 
bility of any gramophone company going to the expense of 
building and housing one adequately. 

I agree, hands down, with Mr. Harvey Grace when he 
implies that organs such as those at York Minster, Liverpool 
and some others record badly ; in the case of the latter the echo 
is a positive curse and Mr. Goss Custard has my.sympathy. 

But these are only a few of the many instruments that have 
been recorded, and of the others many record admirably, quite 
as well, given proper registration (and this is after all a matter of 
experience) as any studio organ. The following organs, to my 
mind, reproduce excellently : The Queen’s Hall, St. Margaret’s, 
W estminster, Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, and, eveD 
where there is a deal of resonance, as in Westminster Abbey or 
St. Michael’s, Hamburg, the results are delightful and every 
note is perfectly clear. If anyone doubts me let him try a 
Dupré or Schweitzer record at Queen’s Hall, a Henry Ley or 
Stanley Roper record at St. Margaret's, a Sutton record at 
Westminster Bridge Road, the Handel organ concerto by 
Dr. Bullock at Westminster Abbey, and a Sittard record at 
St. Michael’s, Hamburg. And there are others, which, given 
a really good machine “(an E.M.G. Mark X, for example), will 
dispose of the idea that a special instrument is the only future 
for the recording of organ music. What is much more import- 
ant is the manner in which the individual player handles his 
instrument and bears in mind for what purpose he is playing. 
Some are now learning how to play the organ for the gramo- 
phone ; for the remainder—well, let there be a studio organ if 
they can persuade the recording companies to build them one. 


Yours faithfully, 


Bedford School. A. C. D. pE BRISAY. 





ISSAI DOBROWEN. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Srtr,—I see by your review of the Dvorak-Dobrowen 
records (Parlo.) that you ‘would welcome information about this 
conductor. As I had the pleasure of playing with this fine 
artist I am glad to tell you the little I know. 


Dobrowen is Russian, in the early thirties, a composer of real 
merit (his violin sonata and pieces are played by Heifetz, 
Zimbalist, Flesch, ete.), and he has made himself a big reputa- 
tion as a conductor in the few years that he has been conducting 
in Germany (notably at the Dresden State Opera), Switzerland, 
Scandinavia, ete. He is now conductor-in-chief of the Oslo 
Philharmonic Society, and gives guest performances in most 
important German cities, also in Paris, Nice, Sofia, ete. 

Yours faithfully, 


Stockholm. JOSEPH SZIGETI. 





BIG BEN. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—I was interested to see Mr. Geoffrey C. Clark’s 
letter in the November issue, as I have noticed an effect which 
might be described as his experience reversed. 


On many occasions while Big Ben has been plodding through 
his strokes we have heard a quicker-acting clock in the back- 
ground both chiming and striking. If there is no such thing at 
St. Margaret’s it must be somewhere pretty close. On a few 
occasions, too, when the Big Ben microphone has been “ on’ 
a few seconds before or after the chimes a peal of bells has 
been heard quite clearly. This would almost certainly be 


St. Margaret’s. Yours faithfully, 


Plympton. LEONARD J. VOSS, 
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CAN I BE OF ASSISTANCE ? 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—With reference to the letter in your last issue 
entitled ‘‘A Gap,”’ I think there is no doubt that H.M.V. 
intend to do “ Meistersinger’’ complete, and are, therefore, 
postponing the issue of the Prize Song. There was reference 
to this subject in the Covent Garden programme for 
‘* Meistersinger”’’ last season, in which H.M.V. informed us 
that records of the music-drama (with the inimitable Bockel- 
mann as Sachs) would be issued very shortly. This delight 
has not yet been realised, although we have been regaled in 
the meantime with an atrociously cut version of ‘‘ Siegfried.” 


Wagnerising thus brings to mind a complaint (not so little) 
that I would like to register, hoping that it will act as a help 
rather than a hindrance. The Act II. duet from ‘‘ Tristan und 
Isolde,’ sung by Melchior and Leider, and reviewed last month, 
is indeed superbly sung, but it is not ‘‘ the entire love duet.” 
It ought to have been, because Melchior and Leider are respec- 
tively our greatest Tristan and Isolde, and because we imagined 
H.M.V. to have eschewed such grievous cutting as this. So 
lovers of the duet must turn to the Columbia Bayreuth album, 
where it is recorded on twice the number of discs (complete 
with Brangaene and Kurwenal), and where the singing, 
orchestral playing and reproduction, though not quite on a 
par with H.M.Y., are certainly satisfying enough. 


Yours faithfully, 


London, W. 2. MANUEL DERFLA. 





ACCOMPANIMENTS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—On the subject of piano v. orchestral accom- 
paniments to recorded songs, I should like to register a protest 
against ‘“‘ Auditor’s’’ rather arbitrary condemnation of the 
latter. It pre-supposes that because a piano accompaniment 
is correct and desirable where the actual performance is con- 
cerned, the same is true of a song when recorded. This is to 
ignore what ‘“‘ Auditor’’ might with reason call ‘a defect of 
present-day recording’’: the fact that, even now with the 
electrical process, sustained piano tone cannot be recorded 
with anything approaching fidelity to the original. This may 
not be obvious in a good record of a piano solo, but it is in an 
accompaniment. If the balance between voice and piano is 
right when a chord is struck, then the sound of the piano 
dies away so quickly that it is drowned almost at once by the 
voice. The recording companies have been wise enough to 
realise this, and to see that, while running accompaniments 
or those with chords quickly following may be effective, many 
others that depend on sustained tone do not give nearly enough 
support to the voice when recorded. 


I entirely disagree with ‘‘ Auditor ’’ when he says that the 
accompaniment to a song should sound subdued. I have heard 
many good songs ruined by a faint accompaniment that 
showed no sense of the balance that must be maintained to 
secure an artistic performance. I think my contention may 
be proved by listening to any song record that has a slow- 
moving piano accompaniment, and then hearing it with a real 
piano played by a good accompanist. The improvement is 
amazing, and, to my thinking, the companies show very good 
sense when they use strings to supplement the piano in these 
cases. 

Yours faithfully, 


Derby. DouGLAS MARSDEN. 


THE LACK OF INTEREST IN JAZZ. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR SirR,—By a stroke of good luck I happened to see, 
for the first time in my life, a copy of THE GRAMOPHONE lying 
on a bookstall. Upon deeper examination of the contents, I 
was very discouraged to find how very hard both you and your 
contributors are on the ‘‘ low-brow jazz enthusiast.” 


In the Editorial, which is certainly extremely interesting 
from the musician’s point of view, there is not a single reference 
to any dance numbers of any kind, and I crave your forgiveness 
in suggesting that perhaps the letter received by your paper 
from the American film company regarding the forceful 
article which appeared in the pages of THE GRAMOPHONE 
about ‘‘ Talkies ’’’ was perhaps not totally uncalled for. Pardon 
this unrequested criticism of your otherwise really excellent 
paper; and might I express the hope that, in the future, we 
might have just a little more than a few odd columns ? 


Please accept my deepest gratitude for introducing to me the 
Parlophone No. R448; it is without blemish, and kindly 
bear in mind that we dance enthusiasts depend on such articles 
as ‘‘ Dance Notes’’ for our material. If you could spare me 
a little space in the correspondence column, it might be of 
interest to see if any other of your readers hold similar views. 


Yours faithfully, 


Liverpool. ALAN FRANK. 





PASSING BY. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DeaR Sirr,—Your reviewer ‘in reviewing the Columbia 
record of Passing By (November issue) is at pains to point 
out that the music is not by the Purcell. I regret he did not 
go further and add that the words are not by the Herrick, nor 
so far as is known by any other Herrick. The poem was 
published in Thomas Ford’s ‘“‘ Music of Sundry Kinds” in 
1607, when Herrick was barely sixteen. It was published 
anonymously, and how Herrick’s name has come to be asso- 
ciated with it is a mystery. Anyway, record labels ought not 
to help. It might be added that the Columbia quartet sing 
‘‘ But change the earth or change the sky,” instead of ‘ But 
change she earth,”’ etc. 

Yours faithfully, 


N. D. 8. 





FOR HISTORIANS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR Sir,—In the course of an after-dinner conversation 
among some ardent gramophiles the other day the question 
cropped up, ‘‘ What was the first literary allusion to the 
gramophone ?’”’ or, rather, to the phonograph as it was then 
called. 


I believe I supplied the correct answer, but possibly one 
of your readers may be able to correct me. I believe the 
first literary allusion to the new marvel occurs in one of Jules 
Verne’s romances—‘“ The Tribulations of a Chinaman.” In 
this story the hero, a rich young Chinese gentleman, corre- 
sponds with his beloved by means of the newly invented phono- 
graph, recording his loving vows and tender wishes upon 
records of thin metal foil. 

The subject is not without interest. Can any of your 
readers recall an earlier mention in fictional literature ? 


Yours faithfully, 


London. JOHN ASKAM,. 





